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COURSE OF STUDY FOR THE UNGRADED SCHOOLS. 
(Report Adopted by the State Teachers’ Association at the Semi-Annual Session, Dec. 31, 1879.) 


Your committee appointed at the last annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation to report on the subject of a Course of Instruction for the 
Ungraded Schools, beg leave to present the following: 

To them were referred for further investigation two points: First, 
the progress in the State, during the past six months, of the scheme 
for these schools, which has been adopted by this body: Second, the 
relations of this scheme to the present condition of these schools. 

Under the first point we present the following facts: 1. The course 
of study devised by this association for the ungraded schools, was pub- 
lished by the Institute Committee of the Normal School Regents in 
a circular, copies of which they distributed, last summer and fall, by 
the thousands among the county superintendents and the teachers of 
the State, many of whom attended the last series of institutes. 

2. The four regular conductors, and a portion of the assistant con- 
ductors of the institutes, explained in detail this course of study, and 
the most feasible methods for introducing and using it in the ungraded 
schools, to the teachers present at their institutes last summer and 
fall. 

3. This course was frequently commended, last fall, to the teachers 
and other citizens of the State, in addresses made by members of the 
Institute Committee, before a number of the institutes. 

4. Some of the county superintendents and many of the teachers 
in the country schools were induced to accept this course, and to make 
the effort to secure its adoption in the schools under their charge. As 
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a result, several hundreds of these teachers, we believe, are working 
this winter under its suggestions. 

5. The State is most dependendent upon the county superintend- 
ents for the success of this scheme. Some of them have already tested 
its benefits. In the reports of a few of them this fall to the State Su- 
perintendent, we find the following accounts of their efforts in this di- 
rection. Supt. Tracy, of Rock county, was the first to tabulate the 
course of study and publish it on a large sheet of paper, with a well- 
arranged programme of recitations and studies, and with his own sug- 
gestions to teachers; and he writes as follows: 

‘The more extended my observations, the more thorough have be- 
come my convictions that our schools greatly need a more systematic 
grading and classification of the pupils. To second the efforts of our 
State Teachers’ Association in carrying into effect the course of study 
for elementary schools prepared by its committee, I arranged a brief 
outline embracing much of the same general plan of studies, but in a 
form convenient for posting in the school room, and sent a copy to 
each district clerk, and handed one to each teacher at the spring ex- 
aminations, with the request that the same be'taken as a guide in or- 
ganizing their schools and in laying out their school work. Quite a 
number of teachers entered heartily into the work of putting the 
scheme into operation, modifying it more or less to suit the conditions 
of their several schools. My best teachers commend it, and say that 
it was a great help to them in organizing and classifying their schools. 
The youngest teachers especially claim that the programme of recita- 
tions and studies, together with the suggestions in regard to methods 
of teaching the several branches, were great help to them in system- 

-atizing and executing their work. I wish that one more extended and 
complete, might be put into all our schools.” 

Supt. Rathbun, of Buffalo county, says: “I have devoted consider- 
able time the past summer to the preparation of a daily programme 
and course of study for the ungraded schools of the county. The basis 
of the course is that for elementary schools, published by the State 
Institute Committee. By working with the teachers on my rounds 
of school visitation, I anticipate that in a few years our schools will 
be making much more rapid progress than heretofore. The teachers, 
I find, are interested in the undertaking, and with their help I expect 
to make it a success.” 

Miss Clapp, superintendent of St. Croix county, reports: “I have 
placed in each school a plan of organization, based upon the plan rec- 
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ommended by the State Committee, I have endeavored to present it 
in such a way that each teacher will find that he can adopt it and or- 
ganize his schoo! under it successfully, and am hoping from it a more 
uniform system, and a more intelligent purpose in the work. Both 
objects are a pressing necessity in our schools, and toward them the 
work of the coming year will be especially directed.” 

Supt. Parsons, of Richland county, has tried the feature of this 
scheme which provides for the examination of pupils after they have 
completed the course of studies. Last spring he invited the advanced 
scholars, in each town in his county, to meet him at a specified time, 
and he examined them carefully. The result he gives as follows: 

“This effort had an excellent effect; 173 scholars were examined 
from the district schools in the county; and 88 of them received cer- 
tificates, which state their standing in the several branches, and the 
certificates also entitle them to admission to the town high schools 
without further examination. This movement has greatly increased 
the work, but the benefits are more than proportionally increased. 
The pupils on returning to their schools, or on entering some of the 
high schools, stimulate other pupils to make the same attempt.” 

We have information that other county superintendents have made 
similar efforts, and are highly pleased with the results. 

Under the second point referred to the committee, viz.: the investi- 
gation of the relations of this scheme to the present condition of our 
ungraded schools, we desire to make these statements :— 

1. The advantages of this scheme to these schools have already 
been presented before this Association, and some of them are forcibly 
stated in the extracts we have taken from the reports of the county 
superintendents. We, therefore, think that it is not necessary to dis- 
cuss them at present. 

2. The returns, this fall, from very many country schools, show the 
deplorable lack of the incentives and the organization which are 
supplied by the adoption of a definite and estimable object to be 
reached in the elementary school work. If these defects are not speed- 
ily removed, our ungraded schools must rapidly retrograde. In the 
opinion of your committee, this scheme furnishes the best corrective 
measures. 

3. We would urge the State Department of Public Instruction to 
issue, at the earliest day practicable, a pamphlet which will present, in 
full detail, the course of study for the ungraded schools, and to dis- 
tribute it largely among the teachers, county superintendents, and 
school boards of the state. 
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4. We would invite the Institute Committee of the Normal School 
Regents, who have taken a great interest in this subject, to arrange 
their syllabus of studies for the next three years so as to continue the 
instruction which they have supplied for the institutes, on this course 
for the ungraded schools. In order that the attention of the public 
school-teachers may, next year, be focused largely on the primary 
studies, we would suggest to this committee the utility of devoting a 
leading part of their work, in that time, to the first section of the 
course; and in the two succeeding years, to the two other sections. 

Respectfully submitted. 
W.C. Wurtrorp, 
Ropert GRAHAM, 
JoHNn 8. Dore, 
Betsey M. Ciapp, 
Committee. 
iene 


A CRITICISM. 


If superintendents and others who constantly complain of the lack 
of qualification of teachers, would reflect a little on the old proverb: 
“They who live in glass houses should not throw stones,” there might 
not be so much harping about want of results in the public schools. 

Teachers are censured on every conceivable ground and by all ranks 
of society. They are said to be trifling, mercenary, and to lack inter- 
est in their work. Toa certain extent this is true, but the fault is 
with the censurers—not the censured. Any community has just as 
good schvols—just as excellent teachers, as it deserves. Teachers will 
be inferior just so long as superintendents are inferior, and no longer. 
Superintendents will be intellectual nonentities just so long as the 
people wish them to be and no longer. Asa rule, the people do not 
wish, and will not have a superintendent who is qualified for his work, 
and who will administer his office justly and without fear or favor. 
Should such a one chance to be chosen, his head is very sure to fall 
into the basket at the next election. The percentage of superintend- 
ents who can pass their own examinations, is not greater than that of 
well-qualified teachers. Most of them are incapable of supervising a 
school. Nor are such confined to the “rural districts;” but some of 
the worst, if not the very worst of them, are located in our cities. 

It is the reading of a green-bound “ Course of Instruction,” prepared 
by such asuperinten lent, that has called forth this article. There is no 
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personal pique to satisfy, but itis due to the teachers of the State, and 
to superintendents who are conscientiously doing their duty, that such 
conceit and imbecility as are therein manifested, be stripped of their 
thin disguise and held up to the scorn of sensible men and women. 

Coming now to the consideration of this ‘“‘ Course,” which, by the 
way, is published “ with the consent of the Board of Education” of a 
flourishing city on the “ Lake Shore,” the first thing to be noticed is 
the following from the “ preface.” It is noteworthy as showing the 
author’s idea of the object of our publie schools: ‘“ The object of our 
Public Schools is held to be the bringing up of our children to the un- 
derstanding and the habitually correct use of the English language in 
speech and script; the inculeation of the ideas and the practice of the 
arts forming the substance of the branches prescribed by law, in a 
manner relevant to aforesaid object and all branches severally, and so 
develop and train every one of their mental faculties, as to enable 
them in due time to wander themselves alone the path to happiness, 
usefulness, and prosperity.” A fit foundation this for the superstruc- 
ture. 

It will be seen that a complete mastery of the English speech is the 
least that will be satisfactory. With great self-complacency the whole 
work of the school is mapped out, exhibiting a lack of judgment 
amounting almost to stupidity, and an ignorance of the English lan- 
guage that would be disgraceful in a seven-year-old boy. 

Particular stress is laid on the necessity for using elegant language. 
Among the instructions given teachers in the preface is the following: 
“While laboring faithfully and patiently to teach in class, they will 
conform their language to the Websterian orthoepy, syllabication, 
and rhythm; in style, to the capacity of the class; in quality, to the 
. rules inculeating simplicity, clearness, force, and elegance, and be sure 
not to use any technical term, nor tropical, nor inetaphorical expres- 
sions, without evidence of their meaning as such being understood by 
their audience.” Observe what a shining example Mr. Superintend- 
ent is to the hundreds of pupils under his charge, and with what fidel- 
ity he practices his own precepts, both in the above extracts and in 
succeeding ones, which are made“ verbatim et literatim et punctuatim.” 
The Italics are uniformly my own. 

Under the subject “Speaking the English Language,” occur the 
following directions to teachers having pupils aged from four to six 
years: “ist term. Take one of them [the pupils] up to vou, and tell 
him the names of all his mates and yours, and in turn ask him, What 
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is his, her, mine, your name? So take up successively all. In same 
style treat all objects in school room, articles of their clothing, out- 
ward parts of their bodies, articles of food and feed for animals, furni- 
ture, tools, animals, plants, minerals, ete., etc.” How intelligible this 
is, and how easy of accomplishment in a primary department of sixty 
pupils. On page 13, same subject, pupils ten to twelve years of age 
appears: “3d Term. Teach rules of elocution, memorize easy tales, 
fables, poems, ete., and make them speak them from the platform.” 

The work in Reading for pupils of the same age, as found on page 
95, is: “1st Term. Second Reader. Reading script in enlarged sen- 
tences. 

21 and 3d Terms. Continue and bear hard upon interpunction, 
pronunciation, and expression.” 

In Grammar, page 18, it is: “Ist Term. Teach and drill declension 
of nouns in full; also artificial derivation, combination, and transpo- 
sition of nouns, and definition of each technical term hereby used. 
Proceed to pronouns and the other declinables to the end of 2d term, 
drilling in its last half definitions of artificial forms in contrast with 
definitions of their roots.” Observe the wonderful display of judgment 
in the arrangement of this work, and in its adaptation to the ‘capacity 
of the pupils, as well as the ease with which it can be understood. 

Examine, now, the work in Reading, as laid down on page 22 and 
subsequently. The object of the study is set forth with characteristic 
clearness. ‘ Learning to divine ideas and thoughts embodied in print 
or script, and orally and intelligibly rehearse them to a listening in- 
dividual or audience.” The reading book must be “ written in the best 
possible style of classical English.” And then comes a specimen 
which is presumably the superintendent’s highest idea of “the best 
possible style of classical English,” as follows: “ A grade, 1 and 2—4 
to 6 years of age. Ist Term. Write on the blackboard, four inches 
apart. the vowels in bold hand correctly, and print each right beneath. 
Tell pupils that these things are called letters, and then their names. 
Drill till all know these. (Go to semi-vowels, then to consonants and 
do likewise. 2d Term. Write and print vowels as before, sound each 
one, make al! do it; then ask, what is the name of this letter? what 
sound do you make when you see this letter? and thus with the semi- 
vowels and consonants. 3d Term. Reading words of two and three 
letters in which the vowel sound is like its name, always first writing 
and printing the letters separately and sounding them separately, then 
as the words are ordinarily pronounced.” 
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Our friend lays great stress on ‘“* Websterian Orthoepy;” perhaps it 
may not be out of place to examine his interpretation of Webster a 
little. He says “establish the rule: that silent e, i, and y, after “a” 
indicates its first sound, and drill largely on lists of such words.” He 
would probably include in his “lists” such words as hair and fair. 
“Then,” he says, “ take “cat,” “lad,” “ask,” ete., ¥ * . 
deduce the rule that absence of silent letters after “a” indicates its 
second sound.” Fast, what, and area would be examples under this 


rule. 
The next rule which is as follows, needs no illustration. “ Take 
“arm,” “ warm,” “ harm,” ete. * * * establishing the 


rule that “ar’’ following “a” indicates its third sound.” Children of 
eight years must cry for the next rule. “Take up “all,” “ ball,” 
“paw,” “saw,” ete., do likewise,” give rule: that double “1” and si- 
lent “ w” after “a” indicates its fourth sound.” “Take up “ bare,” 
“pair,” etc., act likewise, ruling that silent ‘“‘e” after an r, and silent 
“i” before an r, after the letter “ a” indicate the fifth sound expressed 
by “a.” 

Again; “Take up “land,” “lame,” etc., deducing rule that “n” or 
an “m” after a indicates sixth sound.” Will somebody tell us what 
the sixth scund of a is, as heard in the typical words /and and lame? 
“In similar way,” says this educational phenomenon “ treat all vow- 
els.” Shade of Noah Webster! what have the poor letters done that 
they should be thus mal-treated. This scheme for reading closes 
thus: “2d and 3d Terms. Read alternately from any of their other 
books; different size and style of print; all manner of written civic 
documents, and their own written work among themselves. Here 
ends common school.” 

This is but a specimen of how all subjects are treated. One might 
go through the pamphlet, and find nothing but similar trash. Enough 
for illustration has been quoted, but I cannot forbear to notice two 
points more. 

1. The last term's work in drawing is as follows: “ Architectural 
and mechanical drafting; scaling, magnification and reduction, rosette 
work, arabesques, topographical and map drawing.” 

2. “Opening and closing exercises. Time 15 minutes. (daily): 
Object—Inculeation of the knowledge of the powers of the human 
soul, their vrituous use and vicious abuse; to bring out integral man- 
hood, together with relevant scientific training. Method.—Orally de- 
liver disquisitions, or reading of written essays, or befitting decla- 
mation by pupils, on topics given below.” 
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Here follows a series of twenty-six topics, having numerous sub. 
divisions and each ending with the very suggestive “etc.” Of these I 
transcribe but one: “17. Wonder—admiration of the extraordinary 
great, good, and mighty; wonderful, marvelous, prodigious, magic, 
ghosts, supernatural, etc.” 

And thus is the whole course constructed. Designed to be com- 
pleted by children under fourteen years, it is totally impracticable ip 
plan, impossible in the amount of work required, and unintelligible | 
to any human being. ‘There is not a teacher in the State who would, 
or could condense a greater number of mistakes into the same space, 
nor who is more thoroughly incompetent than this superintendent, 
This may be an extreme case, but it is doubtful. The ‘ Course” is a 
fair index of the man and of the class of which he is the representa- 
tive. TEACHER. 


—_—_——___-—— 


EDUCATION OF THE CHILDREN OF FARMERS. 


I beg to call special attention to some thoughts upon the subject 
of the education of the children of our farming population. I will 
not assume that these thoughts are wholly new, for I cannot doubt 
that every one, who is interested in general education and has had an 
opportunity to observe the meagre results obtained in those districts 
where the people are wholly given to agriculture, has been to some 
extent exercised with the question whether there may not be some 
way to relieve the disadvantages under which those isolated classes 
now labor. 

People who live in villages or cities, where there is abundant in- 
citement to intellectual cultivation and progress, and where social 
gatherings are almost too frequent, seldom think of the lonely and un- 
pleasant situation of the farmer in this respect. 

When the children of the farmer have passed twelve or fourteen 
years, they leave school; and unless their parents are of unusual 
intelligence or of such wealth as to be able to send them to some city 
boarding school or college, nothing is done for their further intellec- 
tual advancement. 

In a few years, they have almost forgotten what little they learned 
in school, for lack of intercourse and opportunity to use the knowl- 
edge acquired or to exercise their mental powers ; and, therefore, in- 
stead of going forward, they retrograde in their mental culture. It is 
of far more consequence than many think, whether the future farm- 
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ing population of our State and country is to be active, intelligent, 
and progressive, or dull, ignorant, and without energy or thrift. A 
man whose mind is inactive and undeveloped, inevitably becomes 
stupid and sluggish. It is high time that this matter should receive 
most earnest attention. 

I think a great impulse might be given in the right direction, with- 
out expense to the State and with very slight cost to the respective 
school-districts. I would suggest the following plan: Let a law be 
passed, making it part of the duty of each public school-teacher in 
acountry school-district to hold, on one evening in each week, at 
the district school-house, a meeting of the older youth residing in the 
district, at which meeting-he shall preside, shall deliver a short lec- 
ture on some interesting topic, scientific or otherwise, and shall ar- 
range and conduct other exercises of an entertaining and instructive 
character. To make such meetings attractive a programme of about 
the following character might be observed : 

1. Lecture of the teacher or some other person invited by him. 

2. General conversation or discussion upon the topic of the lecture. 

3. Music, vocal or instrumental, or both, if there should be mu- 
sical talent among those assembled. 

4. Conversation on matters of interest to agriculturists, or on pub- 
lic affairs of the district, town, county, or state, or on other subjects 
of general interest. 

The success of such meetings would be greatly promoted, if many 
of the parents and friends of the young people should attend them. 
Their presence would aid in the preservation of order and decorum, 
and tend to give the exercises an earnest character and to stimulate 
those participating in them to do their best. One such meeting in a 
week would do more to quicken the intelligence and to keep up the 
spirits of both young and old, than most persons would imagine. 
It would serve as a stimulus to the young todevelop their minds and 
increase their knowledge ; and the older people who should attend, 
would find great pleasure in the information gained, and especially in 
observing the growth and improvement of their children. 

It may be said that farmers, if so inclined, might do all this of 
themselves. True enough, and indeed there are some localities in 
which something of the kind indicated is being done for the intellee- 
tual culture of the young who have left school. But, on the whole, 
it would be far better if some impulse were given toward such meas- 
ures. 
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When once started, there can be no doubt, that there would be 
found some men of intelligence in every district, who would devote 
time and thought to the proper carrying out of the plan, and would 
even see to it that, instead of one evening, two or three would proba- 
bly be devoted at certain seasons to so good a purpose. It may also 
be said that no one can be forced to attend such meetings and that 
people would take no interest in them. It is true that no one 
can be forced to attend such meetings ; but if there are districts 
where stupidity and indifference reign so completely that this project 
could not be carried out for want of attendance, the fact should be 
taken as proof of fearful neglect in the past, and of the urgent neces- 
sity that something should be done at once to prevent other districts 
from falling into the like condition of apathy and dullness. Should 
there be such districts, in which all desire for intellectual progress and 
improvement is extinct, it can certainly be no reason why efforts 
should not be made to save others from the like fate. 

There may be those who regard this matter lightly, and underesti- 
mate its importance. I wish such persons would take a trip to some of 
the darker regions of the State, and if they should discover that we 
have localities where the young men grow up almost entirely rude and 
untutored, they would soon alter their opinions and become hearty 
supporters of a measure which, if carried out, will be of incalcula- 
ble benefit to the rising generation of this State. There is another 
thing to be considered in connection with this measure. Most people 
are aware of the great dislike which men, living in the cities, have of 
removing into the country. There are men enough who are not 
afraid to work, who even work more and harder in the city than they 
would have to do, if they owned and carried on a farm ; but they say, 
* What will become of our children, when we go into the country?” 
They themselves, being accustomed to social and intellectual inter- 
course with their tellow men, are afraid to go where there is no oppor- 
tunity for anything of the sort. And thesame reason which prevents 
such men from going into the country, drives many from their farms 
into the cities, when their children begin to approach maturity. Now, 
as our cities are already overpopulated, and as many now in the cities 
may probably be obliged to turn to agricultural pursuits for their live- 
lihood, would it not be well to make country life as attractive as pos- 
sible ; and to remove the objections to it, so far as the means of educa- 
ting and improving the young are concerned? And since the plan 
proposed will involve no expense to the State and only a trifle to 
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the respective school-districts, and but a slight addition to the duties 

and labors of the teacher, which ought to be considered by him as 

pleasant ones, (as he will most likely derive as much benefit from 

each meeting over which he presides as any of the attendants,) there 

seems to be really no good reason why an attempt in this direction 

should not be made. Max ZABEL. 
Milwaukee. 





ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


“English Grammar teaches how to speak and write the English 
language with propriety.” Such is the substance of the statement 
found in the introductory part of almost every treatise on English 
Grammar; but it has seemed to me that the book is yet to be pre- 
pared which keeps this end constantly and solely in view. If such a 
text-book were prepared, it might be desirable to have another to fol- 
low it—a Higher Grammar, or a University Grammr, or the like— 
whose design should be chiefly to develop mental acumen; to impart 
the ability to, 


** Accurately a hair divide, 
Betwixt the West and Southwest side;” 


but this should, as it seems to me, be kept entirely distinct from the 
common school Grammar. 

If some competent person would take the Grammar of Goold Brown 
and strike out what might be spared, and make some slight altera- 
tions to accommodate it to the progress of language since he wrote, 
he would furnish a book very nearly in accord with my ideal. 

But, it will be said, * Brown has no diagrams to aid in analyzing 
sentences;’ and let me ask, what is their use? If conjunctions and 
prepositions are properly parsed, the sentence is, for all practical pur- 
poses, sufficiently analyzed. Take for example the introduction to 
the divine poem of the prince of poets, * Of man’s first disobedience, 
&e.,” and simply parse the prepositions and conjunctions: 

“Of” is a preposition connecting the adverbial phrase of which dis- 
obedience is the object to the verb sing. Rule—Prepositions connect 
substantive, adjective, and adverbial phrases to such words as are 
modified by these phrases. 

“And” is a co-ordinate conjunction, connecting the two phrases of 
which disobedience and fruit are the objects. Rule—Co-ordinate con- 
junctions connect similar elements. 
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‘* Whose”—a relative pronoun—as a connective, is a subordinate 
conjunction, connecting the adjective clause of which brought is the 
finite verb, to fruit. Rule—Subordinate conjunctions connect de. 
pendent substantive, adjective, or adverbial clauses, to such words ag 
are modified by these clauses. 

“ And,” co-ordinate, connecting death and woes. Rule as above, 
Now, I would ask, what is left for diagrams to do? or what should 
we gain by cooping up the parts of this sentence in separate Coops, 
according to the approved rules? 

If it be asked, “ what is the use of parsing?” I answer that I know 
of no way of giving directions for punctuation, which would be intel- 
ligible to one not familiar with the offices of connectives. 

It is to be regretted, more than to be wondered at, that the marked 
failure to secure a satisfactory knowledge of Grammar by machinery, 
has been followed by a re-action, tending to regard the study of Gram- 
mar as time thrown away. But, if you take up almost any periodi- 
eal, and note the grammatical inaccuracies it contains, you will be 
satisfied that the murder of the King’s English is not an absolute 
crime. 

If the next Governor's Message, the next School Journal, the next 
Scribner—the best of all the monthlies—do not contain a hodge-podge 
of indicative and subjective forms of the verb, a medley of nominative 
and adjective forms of the pronoun,—a confused use of singular for 
plural, and of plural for singular forms of verbs and of pronouns, we 
may safely conclude that the writers are old folks; or, what our self- 
complacent, machinery-made grammarians would term “ Old Foxgies.” 

One could have more patience with these new lights, if they injured 
only themselves, and those who choose to follow them. But the ree- 
ommendation of Superintendent is secured, and the introduction of 
their works made imperative; and after fruitless expenditures of time 
and money, men begin to grope about, and to enquire for the old 
paths. 

A leader in the machine-movement, or cooping system, wrote me 
that he had realized $40,000 for his copyright. If the government 
had donated him $1,000,000, on condition that he should burn his 
manuscripts before the printer saw them, I think the million dollars 
would have been well expended. C. C. Bay ey. 

i ee 

Nature without instruction is blind; instruction without nature is 

faulty; practice without either of them is imperfect.— Plutarch. 
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CHILD CULTURE. 


‘Extract from an Address, by Mrs. F. A. B. DunninG, of Kenosha.] 


A kindergarten, of course, means a garden or company of children, 
who are to be cared for as a gardener cares for his plants, whose needs 
are to be studied, and who are to be supplied with conditions for the 
wimpeded growth of the three-fold organism — body, intellect, and 
spirit. To be more explicit, the cultivation or growth of every part 
jsto come from self-activity of that part under the guidance of a lov- 
ing, self-sacrificing leader, who is the kindergartener, the result of 
these activities tending always toward the production of order and 
beauty. So in all the games of the kindergarten the physical exer- 
cises are “ arranged, controlled, and regulated according to artistic 
principles,” and the beautiful plays in which the little ones find such 
pleasure, and which seem to be but the spontaneous outburst of grow- 
ing life, have in them all the elements of law-abiding citizenship, and 
attune the soul to harmony with those laws by the rhythm of motion 
and music always accompanying them. Nor is this a new idea. Let 
me quote from Miss Peabody, second-hand, a quotation from Plato, 
who says: ‘From their earliest years the plays of children should be 
subject to strictest laws. For if their plays and those who mingle 
with them are arbitrary and lawless, how can they become virtuous 
men, law-abiding and obedient ? On the contrary, when children are 
early trained to submit to laws in their plays, love for these laws en- 
ters into their souls with the music accompanying them, and helps 
their development.” 

And who was the originator of so wonderful a system of develop- 
ment, combining as it does the highest culture of the sense of beauty 
and harmony, with the minutest, most accurate, practical details of 
mechanical ingenuity and dexterity ? A poor, motherless, unloved, 
uncared for German boy, yearning for the love that he did not find, 
longing for appreciation and always misunderstood, “ forever doing 
the too little, or too much,” awkward, delicate, who from the intui- 
tions of his own soul, his own needs in every direction, wrought out 
the means, or partial means, of supplying them. In a lonely hour, 
watching some workmen building a church, we are told, the idea of 
meeting and developing the constructive talent germinated in his 
mind, and to this hour are we indebted for the kindergarten ; which 
had not, however, developed to anything like system until Froebel had 
reached quite a mature age. And through all his work this intense, 
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sensitive soul could bear banishment or imprisonment, ridicule, or scorn; 
could bear to be called crazy because he played with little children, 
proving true the theory of the kindergarten, that the only way to 
lead a little child to find itself is to be one with it, to live for and with 
it — yea, to look up reverently to it, as Froebel said ; for many a man, 
after long years, has found himself for the first time through the 
ministry of one of these little ones. Froebel could bear anything but 
to lose sight of his dear idea, the full, beautiful, harmonious develop- 
ment of the human being, and one thing else, to be untrue to his own 
conscience, 

The work of the kindergarten is this: That the children shall be 
happy is acknowledged to be the first requisite ; that obedience to just 
laws shall be, as far as possible, voluntary ; that it shall be natural; 
that the gifts and occupations be given in such a manner that mere 
mechanism be avoided and underlying principles be imbibed, and al- 
ways in accordance with principles of mental philosophy and psycho- 
logical impressions. And thus the little hands will not receive all 
the benefit from the varied uses to which they are called, although 
this advantage of kindergarten work seems to me not a slight one. 
While the hands are working so industriously with the blocks, tab- 
lets, sticks, or the more pliable strips and squares of paper, or the yet 
more plastic clay, there are being stored away in the mind by repeat- 
ed impressions of the same kind unchangeable principles of great 
practical use in the years to come. Beauty of form and harmony of 
color bring culture, too. The child is unconscious of all its gains and 
sees the only result of its effort in the finished piece of handiwork, as 
do older people, too, who have not studied its higher worth. But is 
it too much to suppose that the little boy, who has learned so much 
architectural design and mathematical precision in his block building, 
and so much beauty of form in laying the tablets, will not some time 
own a better house with more tasteful surroundings for his kinder- 
garten training 2? And the little lady who has learned to unite colors 
harmoniously, to originate and draw such pretty patterns, to use her 
hands so dexterously, will, I am sure, dress herself more becomingly, 
ornament and keep her house better, and in some downhill turn of 
life may be able, by her taste and ingenuity, to keep the wolf that 
haunts so many homes from entering hers. There will be no mothers, 
I am sure, among these little ones who will not have mechanical tal- 
ent enough to cut the garments of their children, tell what ails a sew- 
ing machine when it refuses to run, calculate with rapidity how 
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much paper or carpet is needed for a room, and do those thousand 
really necessary things which are dependent upon this early exercise 
of faculties employed. And the boy whose hands might otherwise be 
idle, or engaged in that service always waiting for such, may be saved 
in his hour of most perilous temptation by one of these pleasant oc- 
cupations, for this may be extended to almost an unlimited degree ; 
or,in some little kindergarten may be developed an artistic talent 
which shall rival an Angelo or a Raphael. The best results of this 
training are surely not the tangible ones. 

But how shall the kindergarten furnish the moral or spiritual cul- 
ture necessary to the full development of the three-fold being. As 
we have seen in physical and intellectual parts of its being, the child 
grows, provided with right conditions of growth, through self-activ- 
ity. So, no less in the spiritual is this growth sure. The child must 
find itself in an atmosphere of kindness, unselfishness, devotion to 
right, and she whose duty and delight it must be to furnish these con- 
ditions, must have also a boundless faith in humanity, that is, in the 
germs of humanity ; must be able, in the face of the most unlovely, 
to catch some glimpse of that far-off angel, beholding always the face 
of the Father, and sending back a smile of recognition at every up- 
ward step. And in the true kindergarten, keeping pace ever with the 
increased physical dexterity, the quickened discernment of intellect, 
will be found the cultivated moral sense, distinguishing ever more 
clearly right from wrong, generosity from selfishness, justice from in- 
justice. 

People sometimes visit a kindergarten for a few moments, and go 
away disappointed, comparing what they saw with their often false 
notions of what ought to have been. As well might they look at 
one of the products of the earth and fancy that they had seen all na- 
ture as to judge of the almost endless manifestations of proper and 
legitimate activity of the child by one hasty glance. Suttice it to say 
that this system of development has been worthy the thought and 
study and sacrifice of many of the wisest and truest minds of the 
New as well as the Old World. Women of rank and wealth have 
been led from aimless lives to a true devotion to it. “O, you lovely, 
lovely dog,” I heard a lady exclaim one day, and somehow the ex- 
clamation has run through my mind ever since ; and I cannot help 
wondering now if this lady, meeting some little, unshorn, dirty child, 
but with the angel shining clear in its eyes, would be led by it toa 
like exclamation. 
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SPELING REFORM—AN EXHORTATION. 


This is not to be a discussion. The pros and cons of this much 
mooted question hav been so copiusly ventilated in the leading edu- 
cational journals that the reader of limited patience can hardly be cen- 
sured for insisting upon the cessation of the wordy warfare. The mas 
of the peopl, indeed, hav as yet no clear notion of the merits and 
demerits of the crusade against speling-schools, and many ar not 
even aware of the existence of such a movement; but the pedagog’s 
periodical does not find its way into every houshold, and other means 
must be employed to persuade the general public that they ar really 
the slaves of silent letters, and that ther is any way of release, from 
thethraldom. Right here it may be remarkt, in pasing, is an attractiv 
missionary field for all who ar really in ernest in the attack upon 
our irregular orthografy. The greedy compositor of the local paper 
wil welcome communications on so live a topic, and other ways can 
be redily found for fomenting dissatisfaction with the present mis- 
called system and proclaiming the gospel of a possibl relief. 

But the purpos of this exhortation is rather to awaken in the minds 
of those who hav past the stage of conviction, but not yet attained a 
genuin conversion, a littl zeal for the practical realization of the ad- 
vocated changes. Ther, ar not a few who do not hesitate to acknowl- 
edge the force of the arguments in favor of ‘“ reform,” but who fail to 
appreciate that ther is any duty incumbent upon them beyond this 
formal acknowledgment. At the very inception of the movement, its 
opponents triumfantly askt, ‘* Why do not the ‘ reformers’ themselvs 
adopt the changes which they ar advocating?’ Now that so long a 
period of discussion has elapst, with a result, to state the case mod- 
estly, by no means discuraging to the agitators, the question can be 
prest with accumulated pertinence. If all of those who support the 
movement would introduce even a few of the suggested changes into 
their own correspondence and, as far as their influence and control 
would enab! them, into newspapers and periodicals, the novel appear- 
ance of fonetie spelings would soon wear away and our excessive rev- 
erence for Dr. Samuel Johnson and London typos of the eighteenth 
century be dissipated. 

It is coming to be a sort of fashion to be serenely conservativ. It 
seems to saver of an outgrown, boyish age to exhibit enthusiasm in 
any undertaking. Clearly, speling “ reformers” ar not impervius to 
this narcotizing tendency. A littl infusion of old-fashioned zeal would 
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be of decided service. It would be ungenerus to provoke a quarrel with 
our more staid friends, who, from their passionles hights, mildly de- 
precate any violent disturbance of the existing order of things, while 
ringing the changes on the Golden Mean and repeating in our ears 
“Tn mediis tutissimus ibis.” But while the excellence of the Chinese 
ideal and of the Platonic maxim is to be acknowledged within certain 
limitations, it must be kept in mind that ther is a wide difference be- 
tween avoiding Scylla and Charybdis and attaining a neutrality 
whose merit consists in indifference and inaction. Dr. Johnson in- 
sisted that the person who succeeds in riding two horses, at once con- 
tributes somthing to the sum total of human achievments. Perhaps, 
the same cannot be truthfully said of the man who accomplishes the 
feat of sitting down between two stools. H. D. M. 
MILWAUKEE, Jan. 17, 1880. 








PRIMARY INSTRUCTION. 


At the holiday session of the Illinois Teachers’ Association, held at 
Bloomington, considerable attention was given to the subject of 
Primary Education. The following presents the outlines of three 
able papers read at that time : 

Primary school work—its humorous side and its serious aspects, its 
relation to the general work of education, and its mental and moral 
philosophy —was treated with a good deal of ability. Miss Lilly N. 
E. Skaats, of the Wells Street School, Chicago, opened the primary 
school door, and gave the audience an inside view of the primary 
teacher’s work that was highly entertaining, both to the professional 
part of the audience and to visitors. It was an admirable preparation 
for what followed. 

Miss N. E. Waugh, of Peoria, dwelt on the fact that no other 
period in a child’s history affords teachers such opportunities to de- 
velop, and, if need be, transform his nature, and mold his character 
for all after time, as the primary age. No department of school work 
requires more carefully selected, thoroughly developed instructors 
than the primary rooms. 

Miss J. Charlotte Lundh, of this city, followed Miss Waugh. Her 
analysis of the subject showed that she has studied the primary 
teacher's calling in all its parts and their several relations. There 
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was no confusion of thought or obscurity of language in anything 
she uttered. The highways and by-ways and lanes of primary school 
work seemed to lie before her like a map. 





We have received a copy of the arithmetic mentioned below ; and 
from an examination of it, we can endorse mainly the following 
recommendation. The work can be obtained by forwarding to the 
publishers twenty-four cents, for the book and postage : 

“The Little Folks’ Model Arithmetic,” published by Geo. Sherwood 
& Co., Chieago, is a primary arithmetic, essentially on the Grube 
method, but free from those objectionable, unprofitable iterations of 
the simplest mathematical numbers, which in the earlier works on 
the Grube plan often made simplicity tedious. Even with that fault, 
the text-books on the Grube method have done grand service, but this 
primary arithmetic will please most of the practical teachers who are 
disciples of Grube, better than anything else in the field. The true 
method is followed of beginning with the simplest numbers (as with 
2 and 1) and carrying the four elementary processes along together, 
first adding 2 and 1, then multiplying 2 by 1, then subtracting 1 from 
2, and finally dividing 2 by 1. The steps are easy, the system is per- 
fect, the results where the book has been tried are more than satisfac. 
tory, and the sale of it thus far has been rapid. 

“The Child’s Book of Language,” published by D. Appleton & Co., 
New York, is a series of four numbers. It is accompanied with an 
edition for the teacher, in which are furnished full directions for giv- 
jng instruction in this study. The author is J. H. Stickney, late 
superintendent of the Boston Training School ; and head assistant of 
the Boston Normal School. It furnishes graded lessons for the men- 
tal development of language in the education of the child. The first 
number is devoted to stories in pictures; the second, to studies in 
animals; the third, to studies in plants ; and the fourth, to studies in 
words. The exercises are based upon a course of conversational 
picture-lessons, the results of which are to be written on the pages of 
the four books. The work is printed in an attractive and convenient 
form. It must aid largely in introducing definite teaching in lan- 
guage into the primary schools. As we look over the different 
numbers of the series, we can see how eagerly hundreds of little child- 
ren will engage in filling the pages with their essays on the subjects 
given. 
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Superintendent Parker, of Quiney, Mass.,in a recent address on 
geography in the primary schools, said that the form, structure, and 
character of the continent should be taught first, and as firmly fixed 
in the child’s mind as a farm or a scene about its home. He advised 
teachers to begin to teach certain forms of geography in the first 
year of the school. He had seen children, in second and third year, 
recite the names of all the States, with capitals ; this was utter non- 
sence. In fourth and fifth year, begin by teaching about piains and 
level land ; show it on molding board, and draw it. Ask the children 
questions. Tell them all land is sloping, and ask what would happen 
if it was all level. Ask where rain comes from, where it goes, how 
far it goes into the earth. Let them take a shovel and dig down, they 
will thus learn the soil. Mountains are made too important. Take 
away the Rocky Mountains and there is a slope of 7,000 feet. Ask 
where water comes out of the ground ? Teach the river basins and 
how much land they drain. Tell them the difference between a canal 
and a river. Where is the most water, in the river or in the basin ? 
How is a bay formed ? By wearing away of the land. Massachusetts 
Bay was formed in this way. Use molding boards in preference to 
maps. Begin by building continents, show the importance of slopes. 
After molding them, let children mold them. Drawing maps in squares 
is the best way. Teach them incidentals, such as forests, trayels, or 
history of localities. Then test them by questions. He cited a 
school he visited where the scholars were sixteen to eighteen years 
old, and knew nothing outside of books. Teachers should compose 
continents ; tell how they are adapted to the life of man. Then de- 
scribe the soils and the vegetation. Do not teach vegetation by 
States—such as Maine raises so and so—but by countries. In teach- 
ing geography, teach our own country first, an outline of the United 
States, and then mix history with it. If you tell the history of the 
Bunker Hill battle, mold it on the board. In reading history, locate 
everything with maps or molding ; this will teach geography quicker. 
Geography is the foundation for physical science. Huxley says that 
you can hang more on that peg than any other. It is very strange 
that air and water, things that we eat and drink and come constantly 
in contact with, are the very last things taught in the common 
schools. Bring the children to study nature; in this way you will 
awaken an unquenchable love for birds and trees.: ,In this way nat- 
uralists are made. 
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The great work is not to make the child obedient for the present 
hour, but to make the child dove obedience, and to give him that soul- 
education which shall make the child love to submit, love to do well, 

Here is a case: A boy has whispered: you told him not to whis- 
per. He has whispered again and again ; you told him if he whis- 
pered the fourth time, you would whip him. What are you going to 
do about it ? You should not have told him any such thing. Keep 
your threats to yourself, if you will be a high moral teacher ; keep in 
reserve your means. It is one of the lessons we have learned by ex- 
perience, that when we could not take a position in front, we might 
sometimes flank the enemy. Have our pickets out ; observe carefully, 
vigilantly ; find out the weak points that will yield to your attack 
upon the heart of the child. 

We would rather have our own children influenced by such moral 
considerations, even if they knew twenty pages less of arithmetic 
every month. Sympathy, love, personal honor, should be cultivated 
among pupils, because they are of infinite value. Principles are 
eternal. They are just as appropriate to the teacher of the primary 
school as they are to the president of the college. Every skillful 
teacher has to adapt means and appliances to each particular case. 
We believe in good management, but we detest all subterfuges. We 
do not believe it would be best to flatter all the different notions of 
those whose children are under our care. The law of right and of 
love is to be applied to all grades ; and the reason why it does not als 
ways succeed is because of the imperfection of those who attempt its 
application. 

In a school of fifty or sixty young children, we do not suppose it 
practicable or necessary that a teacher should * come down ™ to reason 
in regard to the right and wrong of every action. But the teacher 
should “come down” with her beautiful presence and culture, and 
the influence of her manner and the manifestation of her more pure 
heart would bring those young stubborn hearts into willing submis- 
sion to the rightful authority of the school. 

Education does not consist in an ability to conjugate a verb correctly, 
or compute numbers rapidly, or to tell the distance from one point to 
another on the globe. Beyond that there is something nobler, some- 
thing that forms character. ‘That person who has a sullen, morose 
character, with an ability to calculate eclipses, is not a truly educated 
one. That education which reflects our Maker in look, bearing, and 
manner, is an education nobler, higher.—Primary Teacher. 
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In the Institutues held this year in the counties of the State, 
Gill’s “School Management” will be used as the work for consulta- 
tion and study on points under Theory and Practice of Teaching. It 
was selected for this purpose by the regular conductors and the In- 
stitute Committee at their meeting held last month. Jansen, Mc- 
Clurg & Co., Chicago, have heretofore imported the work, and will be 
able to supply it for $1.00 per copy to the teachers and the conductors 
of our Institutes. The discussion of the subjects connected with the 
teaching of public schools—particularly the priniary department, is 
full and very suggestive. 





SELECTED. 
MISTAKES. 

[From a chapter on Mistakes of Teachers, found in one of our co- 
temporaries, we select the following, on points too much overlooked. 
— Eprs. | 

Ir 1s A Mistaxe To Omtr Yarp Supervision. — Those pupils 
are not controlled in the yard are not easily managed in the school 
room. If children learn evil habits or hear impure or profane lan- 
guage at school, they do so chiefly during the recesses. The presence 
of the teacher in the playground should restrain what is wrong with- 
out in any way checking the interest in heslthful sports and innocent 
recreation. Rough games which interfere with the comfort of those 
not engaged in them, or endanger the limbs of those who are playing, 
would not be indulged in under the eye of the teacher. Without 
marching up and down with the air of a soldier on guard, he prevents 
wanton destraction of school property, or intentional injury to cloth- 
ing, such as kicking of hats, and secures due attention to propriety of 
language and courtesy of manner. 

Ir 1s A Mistake For THE Teacher To Hotp Himsetr ALoor From 
His Purrrs Wate THery are Puayinc.— The presence of the teacher 
in the yard should have a double eilect: it should repress the evil and 
develop the good. The child never reveals his whole nature as he 
does when playing. His physical, mental, and moral powers are all 
then called into vigorous exercise. Professor Payne says: ‘“ But has 
the instinct for play no deeper significance? Is it appointed by the 
Supreme Being merely to fill up time?—merely to form an occasion 
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for fruitless exercise ?—merely to end in itself? No! I see now that 
it is the constituted means for the unfolding of all the child’s powers, 
It is through play that he learns the use of his limbs, of all his bodily 
organs, and with this use gains health and strength. Through play 
he comes to know the external world, the physical qualities of the 
objects which surround him, their motions, action and reaction upon 
each other, and the relation of these phenomena to himself; a knowl- 
edge which forms the basis of that which will be his permanent stock 
for life. Through play, involving associateship and combined action, 
he begins to recognize moral relations, to feel that he cannot live for 
himself alone, that he is a member of a community, whose rights he 
must acknowledge if his own are to be acknowledged. In and through 
play, moreover, he learns to contrive means for securing his ends; to 
invent, construct, discover, investigate, to bring by imagination the 
remote near, and, further, to learn the conventionalities of his mother. 
tongue. Play, then, I see, is the means by which the entire being of 
the child develops and grows into power, and, therefore, does not end 
in itself.” 

The teacher who cannot play with his pupils without “ putting on 
the brakes,” is to be pitied. One of the most valid reasons for not 
placing large boys in the charge of a lady teacher is, that she cannot 
as a rule take part in their games and exercises. 

It is A Mistake TO BE ConTINUALLY ReEPRESSING THE ACTIVITIES 
or Cuitpnoop.— There are three classes of educators. One dams up 
the fountains of the free tendencies of childhood, and turns the stag- 
nant waters back upon the child life, so that they drown it out; 
another goes to the other extreme, and says, let Dame Nature have 
her way unrestrained, let childhood unfold itself. He lets the waters 
flow freely enough, but they unfortunately have a natural te neon 
to flow in improper directions. Like real water, they flow “down 
hill,” and far too frequently transform what might have been a fertile 
valley into a marsh. The proper method recognizes the necessity of a 
full development of the natural faculties and the free exercise of them, 
but it gives them direction without seeming todo so. It selects the 
channel in which the stream should flow, and inclines each little rill 
of character in that direction, so that as the stream flows onward it 
gains more breadth and depth and momentum, until it becomes a 
mighty river, bearing upon its bosom freights of blessing toward the 
great sea of life. 

Some teachers are horrified if pupils laugh in the school room. The 
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discipline that cannot stand a good laugh frequently, is unnatural and 
unsound. Giggling and tittering should be forbidden as unbecoming, 
put a genuine hearty laugh, indulged in by both teacher and pupils 
for a proper reason, may be repeated often with the best results even 
to the discipline of the school.—Canada School Journal. 





KEEPING AFTER SCHOOL. 


There are probably few schools where this ancient custom is not 
practiced as a punishment; it is believed to be necessary. But is it? 
Once flogging in the navy was deemed necessary; nay, it was once 
thought that flogging in the schools was a necessary part of the ex- 
ercises. Why has this changed? Now, it will not do for the teacher 
to say there must be some punishment, or the school discipline will 
rundown. What, after all, has the teacher to depend on to maintain 
order; I mean the real basis? Is it in him or is it in the pupil? 
Evidently it must be in the latter. Then let the teacher as fast as 
possible lean on his pupil to maintain order and not on himself. Let 
us illustrate. 

John Smith was employed to teach in a private school where thirty 
boys were assigned to him. He learned that he could not punish, 
and that he must keep good order and make the boys happy too. 
Having been bred in a public school, he was at a loss what to do. He 
kept a boy after school, and was surprised to hear him say as he de- 
parted: “I need not have stayed, if I had not a mind to; because my 
mother wrote a note to have me come home as soon as school was 
out.” 

Here was a queer state of things. The teacher elicited that the 
boy stayed because he felt it would be * bad for a new teacher to be 
treated just in this way.” In other words, he had been actuated by 
the noblest motives towards him personally. 

The next day he said to the boys: “ Boys, try and not be kept 
after school; I want to take a walk to-night, as 1 am very tired from 
teaching at night. You know how you feel yourselves.” This ans- 
wered a good purpose. But one night a boy was kept, and the 
teacher was surprised to hear the lad say, “ Mr. Smith, you need not 
stay; I can recite to one of the other teachers; one always stays with 
some boys. You go and take a walk.” 

“No,” said Mr. Smith, “you can go with me and we will talk over 
the lesson.” 
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Afterwards he appointed all boys who wished, to assemble a half 
hour earlier in the morning; the understanding was that that de- 
partment should not stay after school under any consideration. By 
assiduous labor the habit was broken up, for it was but a habit. 

The only resource for the teacher is in the pupils. Can he develop 
in them such a respect for him, for themselves, for the school, that 
they will strive not to be kept in? Of course this will be easier with 
those who are grown up than with the younger ones; but the younger 
should not be kept in. The great rule is to do all the work you can, 
get your pupils to do all they can, and then cheerfully dismiss them, 
—New York School Journal. = 

; 





Two ApvANTAGES OF Drawinc.— There are two special advantages 
which result from the practice of drawing: 

1. Jt trains the hand and sharpens the vision —The hand, in the 
first attempt at drawing, makes only zigzag lines, but by repeated 
effort it becomes almost as accurate in its free movements as if guided 
by ruler and compass. 

The eye is required to examine carefully all the parts of an object 
designed to be drawn, to judge of lengths, directions, and spaces, of 
relations and proportions, and then to compare the drawing in pro« 
gress with the object itself and decide upon the accuracy of the work. 
As picture after picture is made, the eye becomes more accurate and 
catches more quickly all the salient points of an object, seeing it 
more fully in all its parts and relations. From examining accurately 
for the purpose of reproducing in a picture, there grows up the habit 
of observation, that will not pass by any object in nature or art 
without a critical examination of it in all its details of light and 
shade. The eye is trained to see things, and to see everything. 

2. It furnishes excellent ercreise for conception, memory, and the 
imagination.—Drawing contemplates not only the work of copying 
objects as they are seen in nature and in art, but also in representing 
all the properties of the individual of a class, combining them in one 
picture which shall resemble not any one object, but shall be the 
highest type of the whole class. It teaches the pupil to draw not 
only the particular object, but also the typical object. A course of 
drawing, then, it is evident, would tend to beget a habit of generali- 
zation, and thus the conception be largely exercised and developed. 

The person who practices drawing finds it necessary to carry in his 
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mind forms, which, when presented, could not, owing to circum- 
stances, be copied. Pupils in a course of instruction, in order to pre- 
pare them for such exigencies, are required to draw frequently from 
memory, and thus this faculty receives abundant exercise. 


Reaping — Liprartes.— Teachers should talk with their scholars 
and find out what they are reading. It may be wise sometimes to 
read with them the very books that they have unwisely chosen and 
show them how trashy and unnatural are their pictures of life and 
how poor their style, and so turn their pupils into critics. It is well 
for the teachers to be in friendly league with librarians. They might 
become themselves assistant librarians, making of their schoolrooms 
temporary depositories of certain books, to be lent and returned 
under their own supervision and changed from time to time. Where 
country schools cannot take advantage of large libraries, there should 
be a bookease in every school-house, provided with certain perma- 
nent reference books and, in addition, new and transient books which 
might be changed and exchanged. When once this new field of 
school eduration is fairly opened and discussed, practical methods 
will suggest themselves of the greatest value. 

In accomplishing this most desirable end of school education, the 
training for self-education, public libraries are important factors. In 
the first place their librarians and assistant librarians should recog- 
nize and accept their own position as educators, and this by being 
well informed as to the uses and general character and contents of 
books, and their adaptations to interest and instruct various classes of 
readers; and then by being easy to get at, and mingling freely with 
the readers, giving the library a kindly air of hospitality. Well, says 
the Worcester librarian, Mr. Green, “few pleasures are comparable 
with that of associating with curious and vigorous young minds and 
of aiding them in realizing their ideals” —in other words, to educate 
themselves.—Springfield Republican. 


Mentat Haxnrtrs.— Correct habits of mental action are as essential 
to clear thinking in moral acts as in the purely abstract. The pupil 
must be taught to be true to his own memory, to reproduce his own 
thoughts in the precise language he has once formulated them that 
he may acquire the habit of repeating to others the precise words, if 
he attempt it, that he may have heard or read. To this end he must 
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not only be faithful to his own thoughts and imaginings in giving 
them expression, but must cultivate ‘the habit of giving an earnest, 
exhausting attention to whatever he may be called upon to reproduce 
that he may learn to do exact justice to others as well as himself. 
Teach him to form correct estimates of his own merits, and he will 
not be eager to underestimate the merits of others. Teach him to 
state clearly and fearlessly his own motives, and he will be less likely 
to make mistake or misrepresent the motives of others. So that the 
moral discipline to external and internal honesty inevitably accom. 
panies every school exercise, and the moral training of the child 
should no longer be dissociated from his intellectual training, as 
though it could be, in any efficient degree accomplished as a separate 
object of pursuit by simply repeating nursery tales, or glibly rehears- 
ing graver moral precepts. These have their appropriate place and 
influence, but are no substitute for the overpowering influence of ex- 
ample, supplemented by earnest, devoted teaching by philosophic 
methods.—L. Hunt, Supt. of Schools, Newton, Mass. 


Epvcation is to inspire the love of truth as the supreme good, and 
to clarify the vision of the intellect to discern it. 

He who would amass virtues, leaving out the guardian virtue hu- 
manity, is like a man who leaves a precious dust exposed to the wind. 

WE no longer take it for granted that the old methods of education 
are the best. What the future of our country shall be, what the 
future of the world shall be, depends upon how we solve the great 
problem of education. 


WITH energy, anyone can make success of life. Capacity and in- 
dustry always find appreciation and help, and are apt to make them- 
selves all the more useful for their scarcity. All young persons 
especially, can be, and should resolve to be self-made. 

Ler teachers remember that attention is the stuff that memory is 
made of, and memory is accumulated genius. This clear distinction 
ought particularly to be noted in the classroom. The lack of it on 
the part of teacher or scholar is absolutely destructive to good results. 
However bright the mind may be, it can assimilate little unless it also 
has the power of real thought and steadfast attention. 


Tue teacher must know how to enter into the hidden recesses of 
the youthful mind, and from that point work outward and upward: 
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The pupil is like a treasure in the sea, and the teacher like a diver 
who goes to the bottom to bring it up. If you do not descend and 
ascertain first exactly where the child’s mind is, you will not bring 
him up where you are. The descent of the teacher is essential to the 
ascent of the pupil. 

Ir should always be borne in mind by school boards having the 
educational interests of their districts in charge, that a rule which is 
good in the purchase of goods, namely, the best is always the cheap- 
est, applies equally well in employing teachers for their schools. It 
js poor economy to employ incompetent persons to have charge of 
the intellects of your children at the most impressible period of their 
lives. Patrons of schools should, in electing members of the board, 
take care that they get persons who, while they are not extravagant, 
yet will spend sufficient money to secure good teachers. 








QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
ABOUT DISTRICTS. 


Q. Is not a district entitled to draw school money, under section 
554, if it has to build a school-house, although it does not have quite 
5 months school? 

A. There are 12 months in a year, and7 of them are certainly 
enough to build a school-house in. Then part of the work may be 
done in this school year, and part in the next. Itis not a ground on 
which money can be claimed, where there is less than 5 months school. 

Q. The law says (section 412) that no district which has by vote 
contracted a debt, shall be altered until such debt is fully paid, except 
ete. What is a debt within the meaning of the law in this section? 

A. It. may reasonably be understood to mean such indebtedness as 
is contracted by making a loan, or incurring a liability beyond the 
present resources of the district. The restriction does not apply to 
ordinary debts, the means for discharging which are on hand or pres- 
ently to come into the treasury, in the ordinary way. 

Q. After aschool meeting has adjourned, and some have gone away, 
can the voters come together again, and vote money to build a school- 
house ? 

A. No, such action would be entirely illegal. 
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Q. Is a district obliged to pay extra for a site, on a corner bounded 
by two roads, on the ground that the site extends to the middle of the 
road ? 

A. The district obtains a title, if it buys the site, to the middle of 
the road, for all purposes except the public has the right of way. If 
the owner is thought to demand an unreasonable price whether on this 
or any other ground, the town board can be called to act, under see- 
tions 477, 478, ete. 

Q. Is it in any case legal for a town board to alter a district, the 
alteration to take effect at any time between Dec. 1, and April 1? 

A. Such action on the face of it, is null and void. 


THE BOARD. 


Q. May the board buy German as well as English school books? 

A. If the board has been authorized to buy school books for the 
district, and German has been introduced as a study, under section 
447, the board has such power. 

(). If a male teacher, hired for the winter term, in accordance with 
the vote of the district, leaves, can the board then hire a female 
teacher ? 

A. Not unless so authorized by a special meeting. 

Q. Is the board released from responsibility as to the school-house, 
if a special meeting votes to open it for meetings? 

A. The board is not discharged from its duty or discretion in the 
matter. The district has no power, under the law, to pass any vote 
on the subject. Such vote amounts merely to an expression of opin- 
ion. It is quite conceivable, however, that a board might in some 
cases wisely be governed by such expression. 


THE TEACHER—HOLIDAYS, ETC. 


Q. Is a teacher entitled to pay for the time spent in attending an 
institute ? 

A. Not unless the board give consent, as provided in See. 459. 

(). Is a teacher entitied to the 23d of February as a holiday this 
year, in as much as the 22d comes on Sunday ? 

A. Under section 2577 of the Revised Statutes, it must be held that 
he is. 

(). Can the treasurer justly refuse to sign the contract because the 
teacher declines to make up holidays? 

A. The law does not contemplate that the school is to be kept on 
holidays, or the time made up. If the contract is silent as to the mat- 
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ter, the holidays count, and the teacher recovers for the full time. 
As for signing, the signatures of the director and clerk are sufticient, 
put the treasurer is not justified in refusing to sign because the teacher 
will not agree to make up for the holidays, this not having been made 
acondition when he was hired. 

Q. What is the law as to the conduct of children on the play-ground ? 

A. The unwritten law is that they are to behave properly, and that 
the teacher is to call them to account if they do not. 

TAXES, 

Q The tax returned to the town clerk from this district was not 
accepted, what can be done? Can the board levy and collect a tax? 

A. No, the power is no longer given to the board to do this; but you 
can proceed under section 474, and borrow the money. 

Q. Can the board hire money without the calling of a special meet- 
ing? 

A. No, the board must be authorized to borrow, and a tax voted. 

Q. In this joint district, a mistake was made in the portions of a 
tax returned to the two town clerks; they were inter-changed. How 
shall the mistake be set right? 

A. One way is to add the deficiency, in the one case, next year, 
and subtract the excess in the other case, in apportioning and return- 
ing the tax at that time, for the same purpose. 

Q. Must a tax to build a school-house be voted by ballot? 

A. That is not required by law. When money is proposed to be 
borrowed, the vote on that question must be by ballot. 

Q. Can the district vote not to pay any dog tax, if it chooses? 

A. It has the same right to do this that it has to vote that no State 
tax shall be levied and paid—that is, none at all. 


THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT. 


Q. Is a county superintendent entitled to additional compensation 
if additional territory is placed under his care and his work largely 
increased thereby ? 

A. There is no provision of law to this effect, except that at the 
proper time the salary may be raised. 

Q. If the superintendent certifies the whole amount of the allow- 
ance for stationery, etc., to be needed, can the county board refuse to 
allow the whole sum ? 

A. No such discretion is given them, but it may not always be wise 
or even just for a superintendent to certify to the whole amount. 
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Q. Can a county board, sometime before the end of the first year 
of aterm, rescind the resolution under which the county has been 
divided into two superintendent districts so that the county shall have 
but one superintendent the second year? 

A. The board may rescind this resolution at any time, if they judge 
it best for the public good. 

Q. If the resolution may be rescinded, to take effect in the middle 
of the term, what becomes of the two superintendents, and what 
claims have they as to salary ? 

A. The effect of the rescinding is to abolish the two superintend- 
ent districts, as such, and to leave the county without any superin- 
tendent—rendering an appointment necessary. The outgoing super- 
intendents cease to draw salary when they cease to be in office. If 
this office was one created by the Constitution, it would be different, 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Q. Can the clerk’s wife be appointed treasurer? 

A. Under section 513 she can be so elected or appointed, if 21 
years of age. The general expediency of such a family arrangement 
is another question. 

Q. If a person is elected director on motion and by acclamation, is 
the election legal? 

A. The election is legal. No particular mode of electing district 
officers is provided by law. Election by ballot is to be recommended. 

(). If a person at the time of enumeration is less than 20, may he 
not attend school free the ensuing year? 

A. The object of the enumeration is to determine on how many 
children the district is entitled to draw school money. If a child just 
turned four comes to the school, it must be admitted, though not 
enumerated; when a person reaches the age of 20, his right to attend 
the school free of tuition ceases, though of course he has been long 
enumerated. 

Q. A widow with minor children leaves her farm and goes with 
part of the children to live for a time with a relative, in another part 
of the state, and a son goes into an adjoining district and stays, work- 
ing for his board. Must the children, in either case, pay tuition, if 
they attend the public school? 

A. As nothing transpires in either case which shows any change 
of legal residence, no right to free tuition is acquired in either case, 
in the district where the children have such temporary sojourn. 
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HISTORICAL DEPARTMENT. 


THE MONTH AT HOME. 


— The most exciting topic of the month has been the Maine imbroglio, which 
is treated in a separate article below. 


— Before our last reached its readers, it was known that the “ Ute Commis- 
sion” had proved a partial failure— Ouray finding himself unable to deliver up 
all the parties implicated in the White River outrage, and Gen. Hatch refusing 
to receive a part only. Ouray, with a number of other chiefs, is now in Wash- 
ington to confer with Secretary Schurz in regard to the future of his tribe. The 
demands of the government now are: (1) The surrender of the guilty twelve 
designated by the Commission; (2) The cession, for due compensation, of the 
greater part of their immense reservation; and (3) The removal of the White 
River band from Colorado to the Uintah valley, in Utah. The negotiations are 
not being hurried, since if a war must be entered upon, it cannot well open until 
spring. 

-— The present session of Congress has been, thus far, an unaccountably quiet 
one. What debate has arisen, has been chiefly confined to financial topics. 


— Gen. Garfield, undoubtedly the ablest man in the House of Representatives, 
has been elected to the U.S. Senate from Ohio, having received a unanimous 
nomination from his party, an almost unprecedented compliment. 


— General Grant is in Cuba. 


THE MONTH ABROAD. 


— The Afghan war continues to be a center of interest. Last month we left 
5S 

Gen. Roberts shut up in the cantonments of Shirpur, but on Dec. 23 the siege 

t 5 

was broken, and on the following day Gen. Gough arrived at Cabul with rein- 

forcements. The English army in Cabul is therefore relieved from pressing 

danger, but the whole country still remains in a condition of active disturbance 
and hostility. 


— The Spanish Cortez, or Congress, has under consideration a measure for the 
abolition of slavery in Cuba. 


— The new French Cabinet, under the leadership of De Freycinet, has got 
fairly under way, and thus the French Republicans seem to have successfully 
passed another crisis. Gambetta, really the chief of the Republicans, is re- 
elected President of the Chamber of Deputies, a position somewhat similar to 
the Speakership of our House of Representatives. 


—A severe famine is reported in Silesia. 
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THE MAINE IMBROGLIO. 


— Teachers, how many of you have read the accounts of the Maine contest in 
such a way as to have any connected idea of it as a whole ? 

Within the past few weeks, Augusta has been the scene of events most inter. 
esting tothe student of American institutions, and likely to become historical as 
an indication of the strength or weakness of a republican government, and its 
capacity to bear an unexpected strain. 

In the fall election, the Republicans cast a higher vote than either the Green. 
backers or Democrats, but had not a majority over both. Under the constitu- 
tion of Maine, this threw the election of governor into the legislature, of which 
the Republicans had elected a clear majority. Nobody questioned the result, 
But the out-going governor, Garcelon, and his Council — a sort of petty Cabinet 
— who constitute the Returning Board, sought to introduce Louisiana tactics 
into New England, by “ counting out? enough of the Republican members elect 
to give the other two parties — now known as the fusionists—a majority in the 
legislature, and thus the choice of a governor, also. The plot was coolly and 
thoroughly carried out, and a large number of Republican members were 
refused certificates of election on the merest technicalities, slight informalities 
in the local returns, etc., without any regard to the evident will of the voters, 

Governor Garcelon’s term of office expiring before his successor could be 
elected, he deputed the care of the public peoperty and the preservation of the 
peace to President Chamberlain, of Bowdoin College, as Major General of the 
Maine militia, who proceeded to discharge the trying duties of the position 
with great dignity and firmness. 

Several of the Fusionists to whom bogus certificates of election had been 
issued, refused to take their seats under any circumstances, and thus the 
Fusionist legislature was left without a quorum, the Republicans absenting 
themselves. 

Not to enter further into details, the result up to date is the existence of two 
rival governors, elected by two rival legislatures — the Fusionists, holding cer- 
tificates of election but without a quorum, in the lower house ; and the Repub. 
lican, composed of rightfully elected members, some of them without certifi- 
cates, but with a quorum in both houses. 

Certain questions submitted to the Supreme Court of the State by Gov. 
Garcelon, and others submitted by the Republican legislature, were promptly 
decided by the court in favor of the Republicans on all points. 

At present writing, the Republican governor and legislature have possession 
of the State-house and of all branches of government. Some indication of a 
resort to violence by the “outs” have led Gov. Davis to call out a part of the 
militia for the protection of the capitol. 

What the exact outcome may be is still uncertain, but the whole affair fur- 
nishes an interesting study to the student of political science and history. It is 
to be hoped, furthermore, that it may furnish an effectual warning to inspectors 
of elections everywhere, on the danger and guilt of the too common negligence 
and looseness in the making of their returns.[ The affair is settled.— Eprs.] 
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EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS. 


CONVENTION OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 
Proceedings of Annual Meeting, Held at Madison, December 81, 1879. 


The Convention met in the Assembly Chamber, at 2:10 P. M., and was called 
to order by State Superintendent Whitford. 

State Supt. Whitford was elected president, and Supt. Lunn secretary of the 
convention. 

The following County Superintendents were present: J. C. Rathbun, Buf. 
falo; J. S. Dore, Clark; K. Scott, Columbia; H. Neill (elect), Columbia; C. E. 
Buell (elect), 1st Dist, Dane; M. S. Frawley, 2d Dist., Dane; Agnes Hosford, 
Eau Claire; E. McLoughlin, Fond du Lac; W. G. Spence (elect), Juneau; A. 
Heidkamp, Ozaukee; W. F. Scott (elect), Ozaukee; D. D. Parsons, Richland; J. 
W. West, ist Dist., Rock; Betsey M. Clapp, St. Croix; J.T. Lunn, Sauk; F. W. 
Isham, Walworth; W. R. Taylor (elect), Walworth; J. Howitt, Waukesha; J. 
H. Tobin, Waushara; T. E. Nash, (elect), Wood. 

Also the following City Superintendents: G@. M. Bowen, Columbus; R. W. 
Burton, Janesville; J. J. Somers, Milwaukee; A. C. Wallin, Prairie du Chien; 
C0. F. Ninman, Watertown. 

State: W.C. Whitford; J. B. Pradt, Assistant. 

Supt. Whitford addressed the convention in advocacy of the following stated 
features: 

1. Superintendents should incite or personally edit more educational columns 
in county papers. Those columns containing most local items of school doings 
and management, teachers’ queries, explanations of interest to officers, and in 
general school news excite more popular attention, than those containing more 
extended and elaborate productions. 

2. County superintendents might prepare, in durable pamphlet form, for gen- 
eneral circulation, a compilation of county educational statistics, information, 
advice, rules or regulations, course of study, advocacy of reforms and advance- 
ment, etc. 

8. Special etfort should be made to secure the fullest possible attendance, at 
our publicschools. Some county superintendents report most gratifying results 
in this direction. The compulsory law should be thoroughly advertised. 

4. During the past year, too many third grade certificates and licenses were 
issued in many counties to indicate any intention by their superintendents to 
revise the standard of education of teachers. 

5. The reports of the State Board of Health are eminently worthy of superin- 
tendents’ sanction and aid in circulating. Much good may result from the in- 
terest manifested by this Board in the matter of school edifices, management, and 
hygiene, 

6. Educational attainments by superintendents may yet become a necessity to 
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deliver us from incompetent ones, who, knowing but little, exact less from their 
teachers, and perpetuate poor schooling, 

7. The course of study printed in the institute syllabus is recommended for 
thorough trial. 

8. For insertion in the Annual Report of the State Superintendent, special re- 
ports from superintendents are solicited, as it is noticed that such special reports 
constitute a very interesting feature. It is recommended that superintendents 
select some one or more items for thorough observation and cultivation, and 
embody results in their special reports. In this way a mass of reliable informa. 
tion could be gathered for the main report. 

9. Acknowledged the courtesy with which the State Superintendent had been 
received throughout the State, and the general educational interest maintained. 

Supt. West read a paper on “Supply of more Efficient Teacners,” which 
treated of the following points: 1. Teachers’ lack of thorough information in 
the common branches. 2. Similar lack of general information, the teacher's ed. 
ucation being usually very narrow in text-books alone, 3. Effort to procure more 
information in the above particulars, may be stimulated by searching examina- 
tions. 4. Many teachers content themselves with an education barely sufficient 
to obtain the lowest grade of certificate or license. If such persist in this con- 
dition, they need weeding out, leaving their places vacant for more promising 
material. 5. Some teachers have education enough, but are very poor in disci- 
pline. These may be improved by judicious criticism during visitation. 6. 
Normal training should be within the reach of more teachers, and institutes 
should be more generally attended. 

A discussion followed. 

Supt. McLoughlin: Before we can have much more efficient teachers, we 
must have officers who demand them, and are willing to pay them, which is sel- 
dom the case. Only a minority of our teachers are interested attendants of our 
institutes and associations Meetings of school officers may do good by discuss- 
ing the qualities of good schools and good teachers, and endeavoring to demon: 
strate their economy, until a demand for them is created. 

Supt. Ninman: Demand creates supply, and if the demand be for low quali- 
fication, teachers possessing such will be supplied. It will be hard for us to 
reverse the law of demand and supply. What can be done toward such re- 
versal ? 

Supt. Rathbun: The number of certificates issued should be but slightly 
larger than the number of situations for teachers, in any county. By this, the 
better qualified would be authorized to teach, and would secure the situations. 

Supt. Parsons: Enough full grade certificates are not issued in Richland 
County to fill all its schools. For the remainder of the situations, limited li- 
censes are issued to the most worthy of those failing to obtain full certificates, 
bearing in mind personal qualifications, as energy, tact, etc., and educational op- 
portunities and interest. 

Assistant State Supt. Pradt read a Paper on Securing Better School-Houses. 
[This paper was given in substance last month.] 

Prof. North, thought the Convention of Superintendents a proper_body to in 
stitute action in the matter treated in this paper, 
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Prof. Wright spoke of schools kept in veritable hovels, through which the 
wind swept unchecked, dark, deskless, and floorless; one in particular, in which 
the seating was asimple ridge of earth, Such houses are a needless disgrace, 
which no poverty can palliate, and the sooner they are swept away, the better for 
our advancement. 

As Executive Committee for the ensuing year, the chair, on motion, appointed 
Supis. Lunn, Ninman, and Rathbun. 

Carried that the Executive Committee provide for a summer session, in con- 
nection with the State Association, 


wv. T. LUNN, Secretary. 


W. C. WHITFORD, President 
sr is gee ee Sa 


PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Proceedings of the Session of 1879. 
Turspay AFTERNOON, Dec. 29. 


In the absence of all the other officers of Association, it was called to order 
by the Secretary, and Mr, Wood, of Oshkosh, was made President pro tem. 

Owing to the absence of Mr. Burton, the topic next on the programme, “The 
Marking System,” was brought forward by Mr. Beach, who thought that the 
best results could be obtained by averaging the marks of the daily recitations, 
with those of written examinations, and with a judgment mark which should 
express the teacher's estimate of the scholar’s work. 

Prof. Chamberlin, of Beloit College, thought some record of scholarship de- 
sirable, and knew of no better way to get this than to use some modified form of 
the marking system. 

Pupils must acquire mental power; and whatever hinders this must be put 
aside. If the marking system should so intrude, it should not be used. 

Principals Clough and Bowen, strongly favored the practice of daily mark- 
ing, making the record either during the recitation or immediately after it. 

It was urged by another principal that the necessity of marking the definite 
result of cach recitation is too mechanical, the teacher being tempted to put the 
questions in such shape that the answer may easily be marked. He also allud- 
ed to the utter worthlessness of marks when used to estimate the comparative 
standing of different departments of a school. 

Mr. Webb, of Milwaukee, was strongly opposed to the use of the system as 
emphasizing a wrong motive. 

Mr. Willis, of Baraboo, did not indorse it. 

Mr. Pray, of Tomah, thought that in this way the best work of the scholar 
would rarely be recorded. 

Prof. Kerr, of Madison, thought it not altogether good but necessary. He 
quoted Dr. Porter in defining what a teacher should be, viz: “An investiga- 
tor, a communicator of knowledge, an examiner.” 

I. N. Stewart, of Berlin, thought the practice utterly bad,—worse than worth- 
less. 

The sentiment of the Association seemed to be that the practice of daily 
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markings should only be used where some stimulant is necessary, and when no 
other device seems effective. 

Mr. Wood, of Oshkosh, next presented his paper,—* Some Needed Reforms in 
Graded Schools.” He spoke of the need of more tact and sympathy in primary 
teaching, and said that salaries should be graded by success. 

As perception and memory are most active in the younger scholars, the grade 
work should be arranged with reference to this fact. Accuracy and rapidity of 
work should be obtained in lower grades. 

Individuals and classes should be promoted at any time when they are ready 
for it. 

He thought most High School courses too long. He would advise that a cer. 
tificate be given to each scholar upon his completing each study of the course, 
after a thorough examination, and that he be graduated only after he has obtain. 
ed the requisite number of certificates. He regarded the supervision of most 
Graded Schools, as very defective. Each room needs every day the presence of 
a Principal. 

Mr. Stewart then read the report of the committee appointed to report on state 
certificates, the report having been written by Mr. Frawley, of Eau Claire, who 
was absent. 

After the reading it was moved to lay over the report until to-morrow. The 
Association then adjourned until two o’clock of the next day. 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, Dec. 31, 1879, 

The Association was called to order by Vice-President Emery, of Fort Atkin. 
son, After roll-call, Mr. Burton, of Janesville, read a paper on the topic, 
“Should the High School be organized as supplementary to the Common 
School, or as preparatory to the University or College,” giving the opinion that 
the former should be the work of thesmaller High Schools, and that the larger 
schools should be organized so that they may accomplish both objects. 

The report of the Committee on State Certificates was then taken up and dis. 
cussed at some length. 

Mr. Wood thought the present system undesirable. 

Mr. Richardson, of Milwaukee, thought the examination too technical, and 
the experience required, too limited. 

Mr. Albee called attention to the real purpose of the State Certificate, and 
urged that we press for severer and surer tests of success, as a prerequisite for 
a State Certificate. 

After the discussion the report, which strongly condemned the present system, 
was adopted by the Association. 

On motion, a committee was then appointed by the chair to nominate officers 
for the ensuing year. The committee, composed of Messrs. Wood, Burton, and 
Sprague, reported the following names: For President, J. Q. Emery; for Vice. 
President, 8S. A. Hooper; for Secretary, I. N. Stewart. 

The report of the committee was adopted and the persons named therein were 
declared elected. 

The Association then adjourned sine die. 





J. Q. EMERY, Preatdent. 








A. R. SpraaukE, Secretary. 
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— We return thanks to those who have sent in their subscriptions for the year 
jn advance, and have more in store for those who may prove like-minded here- 


after. 





Connecticut has had in force, since 1872, a compulsory education law. It 
can justly claim to be one of the first States in the world to establish the measure. 
In fact, for more than one hundred years it has enforced some rigid provisions 
on this subject. The present law reads as follows: —“ Every parent, guardian, or 
other person having control and charge of any child between eight and fourteen 
years of age, shall cause such child to attend some public or private school at 
least three months in each year, six weeks at least of which attendance shall be 
consecutive; or be instructed at home at least three months in each year in the 
branches of education required to be taught in the public schools; unless the 
physical or mental condition of the child is such as to render such attendance 
or instruction inexpedient or impracticable.” No child under fourteen years of 
age can be employed by any person to labor in any business, unless such child 
shall have attended some school where the common English branches are 
taught, at least sixty days of the year next preceding the month in whici it shall 
beso employed. Any person employing achild contrary to this provision, shall 
forfeit one hundred dollars for each offense. 

Certain officers, as State attorneys, grand jurors, school visitors, a State agent, 
and selectmen of every town, shall recognize any violations of these provisions. 
The selectmen may, if they find the heads of families neglecting the education 
of their children, “ admonish them to attend to their duty; and if they continue 
to be negligent, whereby the children grow rude, stubborn, and unruly, they 
shall, with the advice of the justice of the peace, take such children from their 
parents, or those who have the charge of them, and bind them out to some proper 
master, or to some charitable institution or society incorporated in this State for 
the care and instruction of such children, males till twenty-one and females till 
eighteen years of age, that they may be properly educated, and brought up in 
some lawful calling.” 


It 1s THE DUTY of proper officers to “ arrest all boys between cight and six- 
teen years of age, who habitually wander or loiter about the streets or public 
places, or anywhere beyond the proper control of their parents or guardians, 
during the usual school hours of the school term; and may stop any boy under 
sixteen years of age during such hours, and ascertain whether he be a truant 
from school; and if he be, shall send him to such school.” Any boy so arrested 
the third time, may be “ committed to any institution of instruction or corree- 
tion for a term not exceeding three years.” “Upon the request of the parent or 
guardian of any girl between eight and fifteen years of age, a warrant may be 
issued for her arrest, in the same manner and on the same conditions as are 
provided in the section with respect to boys.” The exception is made that the 
girls may be committed to the State Industrial School for Girls. 
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THe Report of the Secretary of the Board of Education for Connecticut, 
for the year ending Dec. 31, 1873, says: “The fact that nearly ninety-five per 
cent, of our children are reported as in schools of all kinds, shows that the law 
for the prevention of illiteracy has worked beneficently and opened to thousands 
the door of the school house, otherwise closed to them forever.” Of the children 
as registered in the schools, only 4,779 were over sixteen years of age. The num- 
ber of children between the ages of four and sixteen years, was returned ag 
188,407. Itseems that but four parents in the state were prosecuted and fined 
during that year, for violation of the statutes on compulsory education. Calling 
the attention of parents and the superintendents of factories to the requirements 
of the law, was generally sufficient to ensure prompt compliance with its pro 
visions. 

THE REPORT OF THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION says, in reference to the 
statistics of attendance, that “they furnish evidence that the efforts which have 
been made, by legislation and otherwise, to secure to all children of the State 
some opportunities for education, have been attended with a good degree of suc. 
cess, and so give encouragement for the continuance of such efforts.” 

SoME OF THE SCHOOL VISITORS of the towns report as follows : “ During the 
past year, the schools have made commendable progress in regularity of attend. 
ance.” “As regards truancy, there has been a change for the better.” “ Very 
few cases of the violation of the law have been discovered, and those few speed. 
ily corrected.” 

Dr. EBEN TourJEE, of Boston, whose European Excursions have been so sue. 
cessfully carried out for two summers, has arranged a still more attractive and 
comprehensive programme, for next season, which is announced in our advertis. 
ing columns. 

THE OUTLINE of instruction for the Teachers’ Institutes this year, has already 
been prepared by the Regular Conductors. It follows the plan adopted at their 
last meeting, to confine their work very largely to the studies taught in the 


Primary department of our public schools. 


THE LAW OF PUNISHMENT IN SCHOOL. 
Not only do cases arise, from time to time, in which teachers who may have 
found it necessary to inflict punishment upon refractory pupils, are arrested for 


unlawful; th:t any teacher who makes use of it is liable to arrest and fine. The 
effect of this 1s greatly to weaken the discipline of the schools, where such a 
notion prevails. 

Miss FLoreENcE CaMPBELt, of Marshall, in this county, was tried before the 
Circuit Court in this city, last week, on a charge of assault in whipping an 
unruly boy. Judge Stewart, in giving the case to the jury, delivered the follow. 
ing charge, which while reailirming the well settled common law upon the sub. 
ject, does not omit to point out the limits beyond which the teacher should not 
go. The jury returned a verdict of not guilty: 

It is one of the duties of a school teacher to maintain order in school during 
school hours, and enforce obedience to reasonable rules. For that purpose, 
when necessary, the teacher may inflict reasonable corporeal punishment. What 
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may be reasonable and proper punishment in a given case, depends a great deal 
on the circumstances of such case. In cases of trial, on a charge of excessive 
punishment, of course the jury must determine from the evidence how severe 
the punishment was, and whether or not in the given case, it was excessive or 
unreasonable. In every case it ought to stop short of brutality, or serious or 
Jasting bodily injuries. Within such boundaries, it may goto the extent of 
securing the obedience of the scholar, and, of course, should be measured some- 
what by the degree of obstinacy, disobedience, and willful conduct of the pupil, 
even though it leaves some marks upon the surface of the skin or body. 

As I have said, the law does not sanction brutal punishment, or such as inflicts 
great, serious, or lasting bodily injuries, but there may be cases which will cause 
all right-minded persons to regret that physical strength upon the part of teach- 
er failed to reduce willful, disobedient, perverse, and obstinate scholars to 
obedience. Punishment should begin in moderation, and if the child then fail 
to mind and becomes perverse, stubborn, insubordinate, and profane, and con- 
tinues insuch conduct, it may be rightly increased, even though it becomes so 
severe as (0 cause the pupil punished to wear its stripes. 

In view of the evidence and these instructions, take this case and render such 
a verdict as you think ought to be rendered, or as is right. Brutal, cruel, and in- 
human punishment ought not to be sanctioned in families, schools, or civil gov- 
ernment; but those who think that subordination or reasonable and proper gov- 
ernment can be always maintained by love and kindness, shut their eyes to the 
history of mankind, and the propensities which lead some to stubborn, willful, 
and even criminal disobedience to rules of government and laws, from childhood 
to age; in instances as innumerable almost as the sands upon the seashore, 
the best of famity and school governments have failed to make good men and 
women; some, even under such circumstances, become bad citizens,violators of the 
best laws, making jails and prisons necessary, creating outbreaks in mobs and 
rebellion against the best and mildest laws and governments. 

While cruelty, as I have said, and oppression should be avoided upon the part 
of all governments, subordination must be sustained. Anarchy is the most un- 
safe condition that can exist anywhere. 
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Tar YouNGER Eppi.—Also called Snorre’s Edda, or the Prose Edda. An Eng- 
lish Version of the Foreword; The Fooling of Gylfe, the Afterword; Brage’s 
Talk, The Afterword to Brage’s Talk, and the important Passages in the Poet- 
ical Diction (Skaldskaparmal), with an Introduction, Notes, Vocabulary, and 
Index. By Rasmus B. Anderson, Professor of the Scandinavian Languages in 
the University of Wisconsin. Author of “ Norse Mythology,” etc. 1 Vol. 
Crown 8 vo, $2.00. Chicago: 38. C. Griggs & Cu. 

The Eddas arc, in some sort, the scriptures of the old Teutonic Mythology, 
or rather of that Mythology as it received its final coloring from the Norse peo- 
ples, and was hidden away and preserved in Iceland. It is only within the pres- 
ent century that it has been much known to the modern literary world. The 
term Eddas is connected by some with the term Vedas, the name given to the 
most ancient Hindoo writings; not to dwell on other derivations, some give it 
the sense in which it is actually used, Prof. Anderson says, in the Elder Edda, 
viz: Great-graudmother. We may regard these unique writings then, as the 
voice of a remote maternal ancestor, teaching us the religion of our Teutonic 
progenitors. Tue Younger Edda is to the Elder somewhat as the New Testa 
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ment is to the Old. In both cases the older is the most poetical. The younger 
is, in fact, called the Prose Edda. 

The old Norse Mythology is rugged and strong. To pass to its study from 
that of ancient Greece and Rome is like going from Greece or Italy to Norway 
or Sweden. While the Norse gods, giants, etc., partook of human passions, 
they are cast in aheroic mould. Their deeds, whether good or evil, were Ti. 
tanic. There is something sublime in the extravagance of the delineations of 
the doings of Ymer and Loke, of Odin and Thor and the rest; but as the semi. 
arctic landscape of the far north, whether in summer or winter, is not with. 
out its softer features, so this rugged northern Mythology has its gentler charac. 
teristics, in its Balder, the Good; Brage, the Song-Smith; Heimdai, the Watcher 
of Asgard, the dwelling of the Gods; Frey, the God of Sunshine and Fruits; Freyja, 
his sister, the Goddess of Love. But in the brief space at our command, we 
cannot give even a meager outline of the ancient belief recognized in the Eddag 
nor of the varied contents of the Younger Edda, the volume before us. The title. 
page, however, recited above, gives some notion of it. It is just to say in con- 
clusion, that Prof. Anderson in this happy translation, in his “Norse Mythology” 
and other publications, has done more than almost any one to open the rich 
mines of ancient song and lore so long hid away in the far island of the north. 
Largely through his aid these treasurers are to pass yet more into the literary 
coinage of the world. Noticing the “ Home of the Eddas,” a recent account of 
a sojourn in Iceland, the North American Review speaks of the “large infusion 
of Scandinavian legend and rhapsody that has entered into the common fund of 
knowledge shared by cultivated persons, through version or paraphrase during 
the past quarter of a century.” Prof. Anderson’s last contribution is one of the 
most valuable of all. 


An ELEMENTARY GREEK Grammar. By William W. Goodwin, Ph. D., Eliot 
Professor of Greek Literature in Harvard College. Second Edition. Boston; 
Ginn and Heath. 

All teachers of Greck will be glad to hear of this new edition of so excellent 
an elementary grammar of the language. This edition is not only an improve. 
ment upon that of 1870, but contains considerable new matter. The part relat 
ing to the Inflection of the Verb especially, has been re-written, and enlarged 
from fifty to one hundred pages. The proper method of teaching the language 
is discussed briefly, and the modern or “natural method” highly approved, 
while some very sensible suggestions are made in regard to pronunciation. It 
is one of the contradictions so often met in this world, that while the apparatus 
and facilities for studying Greek with pleasure and profit, are so much improv- 
ed, we hear so much said against it. But it will long maintain its ground as one 
of the finest of all means of mental culture. 


Miron’s Parapise Lost (Books I. and II.), and Lycrpas; with Notes, ete. 

By Homer B. Sprague, A. M., Ph. D. Boston: Ginn and Heath. 

Mr. Sprague, formerly Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in Cor 
nell University, with much other experience as a teacher, and now Head-Master 
of the Girls’ High School, in Boston, is well fitted for such work as this. It is 
just what is needed to introduce students to the strength and beauty of Milton’s 
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somewhat austere muse. The Paradise Lost everybody supposes is one of the 
few great epics of the world; but itis immeasurably more praised than read. 
This volume will help much to diminish this inequality, and to increase a taste 
in the young for solid and substantial literature. The exquisite monody of Ly- 
cidas, was a sort of herald of Milton’s coming greatness, following the appear- 
ance of Comus. It is edited with much care and skill, and adds greatly to the 
yalue of the volume as a school book. 


Tae ScIENCE oF Epucation. By John Ogden, author of “The Art of Teach- 
ing,’ etc. Cincinnati and New York: Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. 

Mr. Ogden is a veteran teacher, of large and varied experience, and all that 
comes from his pen is deserving of attention. The book before us may be con- 
sidered asembodying the results of the reflections upon the broad subject of 
which it treats, of a man whose wide experience in normal, as well as other 
schools, entitles him to speak with some degree ot confidence. Mr. Ogden, 
however, modestly disclaims any intention to write for those “ who may feel they 
have no need of help.” The secondary title of the book, “The Philosophy of 
Human Culture,” is perhaps the truest to its design, as it deals more with the 
philosophy and-morals, than the principles and the technics of the science. We 
think the more thoughtful and conscientious class of teachers will welcome it. 


SHAKSPEARE’S Junius Cassar. By Henry Hudson. Boston: Ginn and Heath. 
In paper cover, 30 cts. 


Prof. Hudson has prepared some fifteen separate plays of Shakspeare, for use 
in schools and classes, and his ability as a Shakspearean scholar is not sur- 
passed, if equalled. He holds that learned criticisms about an author, do not 
give to the pupil a knowledge of the matter concerning which the author is 
writing, but that he must read freely for himself with suitable helps. These 
helps he well supplies, and the great historical play of Julius Cesar is here 
presented in a most admirable form. We would suggest the formation of Shak- 
spearean classes, by persons of literary tastes, using these little manuals, and 
securing thereby, under a good leader, much delightful and profitable recreation. 


A System or Mora Science. By Laurens P. Hickok, D.D., LL.D. Re- 
vised with the Co-operation of Julius H. Seelye, D. D., LL. D., President of 
Amherst College. Boston and Chicago: Ginn & Heath. 

This work is a careful revision of Hickok’s orignal text-book of Moral 
Science. The great excellencies of that book in systematic treatment and scien- 
tific precision, are retained in the present edition. Many parts of the book 
have, however, been entirely rewritten, modifying the original statements where 
this was necessary for clearness, and adding new discussions where this was 
necessary for fullness. To the many teachers who have used the original text- 
book, we can confidently commend this new and revised edition; and to others, 
who would like a manual in which the principles of morality are expounded in 
amanner as truly simyle as it is thoroughly scientific. Sample copy, $1.00. 
MESERVEY's BoOK-KEEPING, Single and Double entry. By A. B. Meservey, Ph. 

D. Boston: Thompson, Brown and Co. 

This is a concise, clear, and practical manual of moderate size, yet sufficiently 
full to give a thorough knowledge of the principles of the subject, such as will 
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enable the pupil to intelligently arrange the records of business in any occupa, 
tion in accordance with the recognized principles of book-keeping. It presents 
the best method of teaching the subject, and conforms to the best business 
usages, and though a new work, has been extensively introduced, and hag 
awakened a new interest in this important study. Teachers can address Thomas 
H. Bush, agent for Thompson, Brown & Co., 70, Metropolitan Block, Chicago, 
for terms, etc. 


Tue Norta AMERICAN Review, for February, contains an oracular utter- 
ance on the Roman “ Catholic Church,” by Cardinal Manning, illustrating how 
an Englishman can go back to the dark ages and swear by Hildebrand; our 
Wisconsin senator, Mr. Howe, discusses the third term, in connection with 
General Grant, and makes out a pretty good case, if his premises are all sound; 
Admiral Ammen handles M. de Lesseps and his canal somewhat roughly; Geo, 
Augustus Sala contributes a good-natured article on his experience in America; 
Pres. Jas. C. Welling gives an interesting account of the Emancipation Procla- 
mation; and in a notice of recent English books, we have a short review of the 
“ Sacred Books of China and India,” “ Machiavelli and His Times,” and of the 
“Home of the Eddas.” The number is of varied and of fresh interest, 


Tur Domestic Montuty, for February, says the new styles are met this year 
by a never excelled variety in draperies, affording an unusually wide range of 
choice, and abundantly proving the universal taste for change which is a marked 
tendency of the present time. The Literary Department opens with a poem by 
Howard Glyndon, and Part I. of a story entitied “Three Times and Qut,” by 
Rose Terry Cooke. This last will run through three numbers of the magazine, 
Taken as a whole it is a very attractive number. A reduced copy is published 
of Faced’s portrait of Washington, the large engraving of which is now offered 
as a premium for a small advance on the subscription price. Tue Domestic 
Monruary is published by Blake & Company, corner Broadway and 14th Street, 
New York, at $1.50 per year, inclusive of pattern premium. Specimen copies 
15 cents. 


RECEIVED. 

From Thompson, Brown & Co., Boston, “ The Musical Guide, for Instruction 
in Vocal Music,” by W. 8. Tilden, Thos. H. Bush, agent, 70, Metropolitan Block, 
Chicago. 

From R. M. Carroll & Co., Cincinnati, “Every Day Songs,” for schools, ete. 
by Henry Scheeller. 

From T. S. Denison, Chicago, “ Is the Editor In,” “ Kansas Immigrant,” 
“Trish Linen Peddler,” and “An Only Daughter,” school and social dramas; 
price 15 cents each. 


From J. E. Sherill, Danville, Ind., “The ‘ Normal Teacher’ Parsing Book,” by 
F. 8. Adams, 
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Surr. Burtt, of Dane county, reports that 
he has visited 52 schools in his district during 
the month of January. 

THR WINTER TERM of the Darlington high 
school opens with seventy pupils inattend- | 
ance, and some more expected. 


Dr. Joun A. MAcponaLp, late superinten- 
dent of schools in Chippewa county, has 
againcommenced the practice of his profes- 
sion. 

Supr. McCreary, of Pierce county, expects 

to bring the course of study for the ungraded 
schools prominently before his teachers at 
his spring institute. 
’ Just as all his friends expected, Prof. T. C. 
Richmond, the principal of the public schools 
at Brodhead, is succeeding fixely. The fall 
term's work is highly commended. 


Forry-Frour of the principal cities and vil- 
lages of Wisconsin (including all but one of | 
the nine cities containing more than 8,000 in- 
habitants) use Harpers’ Language Series in 
whole ov: in part. 

Pror. L. W. Brieas, the director of the 
model department of the Oshkosh Normal 
School, reports 71 pupils in the grammar 
room, é9 in the intermediaze, and 35 in the 
primary—tvtal 145. 

AcoonpIne to the recent message of the 
newly clected governor of Massachusetts, the 
average attendance on the schools of the 
State has increased 7 percent. through the in- 
fluence of the compulsory education law. 


Sixty-six normal institutes were held in 
Kansas last year, at an expense of $18,357.17 ; 
of which $15,941.83 was for instruction, and 
the balance for incidentals. The ses-ions 
were from four to six weeks each, and they 
were attenced by 6,050 teachers. 


Pror. Epwin Swinney, principalof Foun- 
tain City grad. d school, spent the holiday 
vacation at his home in Walworth county. 
Northern climate is agreeing with him, for he 
never looked healthier. Heis a most efficient 
teacher, and is succeeding finely in his school, 


Tue JANESVILLE PUB‘ IC SCHOOLS opened 
the winter term Jannary 12th,with the attend- 
ance of 1,287 pup ls—ti43 boys and 644 girls. 
Prof. Burton, the superintendent, says: ‘In 
dividing an assemblage of humanity, gecord- | 


ing to sex, we seldom get nearer half and half 
tkan that.” 


THE WINTER TERM of Big Foot Academy, at 
Walworth, opened Monday, Dec. 5th, with 60 
scholars. Prof. O. E. Larkin, and his assist- 
ant, Miss Minnie H. Douglass, came back 
looking fresh and vigorous after their two 
weeks of vacation. A very profitable and suc- 
cessful term of work is anticipated. 

Tue Educational Weekly, in noticing Prof. 
Salisbury’s work on “Phonology and Or- 
thoepy,” says: ‘The work stands alone, and 
1t will be some time befure anything else can 
takeits place. It treats of an important sub- 
ject, necessarily involved in all school work; 
it should be studied by every teacher.” 

Scurt. McC.eary, of Pierce county, has ar- 
ranged for eight mectings of his teachers this 
winter, in different portions of his county, 
closing up with a private institute the second 
week in March. He has adopted an interest- 
ing programme of work for these meetings, 
embracing discussions on some points in each 
study taughtin the common schools. 

Tue Scuoot Boarp and the principal of 
Free High School,at New Lisbon, advertise 
that pupils from a distance will be received 
into the school and charged the tuition of $1 
per month. The courses of study, they say, 
are ‘peculiarly well adapted to assist those 
who desire to become teachers.’ The school 
has been doing excellent work the past year. 


CARLETON COLLEGE, at Northiield, Miun., 
has been visited by a trial of fire. The main 
college building, a fine stone structure, cost- 
ing $28,000, with valuable cabinets of minerals 
and of natsral history, was burned on Tues. 
day, December 23. The $12,0-0 of insurance 
will help to rebuild, and the managers appeal 
to churches in the West to aid in the time of 
trisl. 

ProsaB_y never in the history of the schools 
of Walworth county, was there such a general 
intermixture and conglomeration inthe kinds 
of text-books used. In many lo-alities, not 
two schools use the same class of books, and 
ofieu classes in the same scho.l are working 
in two or three different series of readers. 
Fortunate is that district which, having a 
good series of text-books in use, has “let 
well enough alone.” 


Ex-Sort. O’'Herrin, of Milwaukee County 
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is in charge of a country school of sixty pupils. 
He writes that he has arranged them into the 
three forms, as provided in the Scheme of 
Studies for Ungraded Schools, published by 
the Institute Committee. He has four pupils 
in the upper form. At first the children were 
alittle puzzled with the new arrangement, 
but since they have come into good working 
order. Some of his old teachers in that coun- 
ty are also trying the scheme. 


SuEetpon & Co., New York, have brought 
out The First Principles of Political Econo- 
my, by Aaron L. Chapin, D. D., President of 
Beloit College, and author of Wayland’s Ele- 
ments of Politica Economy as Recast. The 
work springs from the success of the former, 
and has been prepared expressly for the use 
of;high schools and academics. Particular 
attention has been paid to concise and simple 
statement, and the whole has been compress- 
ed within a 16mo volume of 225 pages. 

Supr. Parsons, of Richiand County, writes 
in respect to the Teachers’ Library of his 
county, as follows: 

* Our library is increasing very rapidly. We 
now have 234 volumes, and tue books are so 
distributed that they are within the reach of 
the people. All classes of people are now 
taking an interest in it. and membership is 
increasing very rapidly.” 

“The Comp sulsory law has,” says Supt. Per- 
sons, of Richlind County, * ‘greatly increased 
school attendance in this cou ty, and it is 
alsom=ch more regular. It is notuncommon, 
in my visiting, to find pupils from ten to fif- 
teen years of age reading in the primer or first 
reader, and this, in nearly ev ery instance, is 
the result of the law. The teachers are doing 
what they can, the officers generally are doing 
their duties, and the people appear to be in 
earnest in giving the law a fair trial.” 

Tue Ripon “ree Press, after giving an ac- 
count of the meeting of some citizens of that 
place, the 6th of last month to consider the 
subject of uniting the two high school dis- 
tricts of that city, and af er rm 
earnest remarks of Mr. Town, the postmaster, 
publishes this item: 

“Tis was followed by an excellent speech 
from W. C. Whitford, detending the high 
schools, and saying that about oue-halfof the 
teachers alone in the state were getting their 
education ia our high schools. He also 
showed that the common schoo!s of this 
country sprang from the high schools, and 
that the excellence and life of ourcommon 
schools depended upon our most excellent 
high school system. Ie said that our expens- 
es for high schools were more than they 
should be, because of their b ing two schools. 
No city in the state, like situated, had two 
high schools. Our expenses would be much 
less if united. The short address was well re- 
ceiveu.” 


sferring to some 


Pror. A. A. Mitier, principal of the Wau- 
kesha Union school, publishes in the #’ree- 
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man, of that place,a report of the last fa}! 
term. In it he gives the standard of the pu- 
pils in conduct andin their studies. In the 
former, we notice that twenty pupils are 
marked one hundred. The average attendance 
has been 90 1-5 per cent. of the enroliment, 
including the second primary department, 
The cases of tardiness number 352, of these, 
107, nearly one-third, were in the ungrad d 
department. 

Several students from outside the district 
have gone elsewhere, because they could not 
be accommodated with the studies they de- 
sired to take up, and some who live in the dis- 
trict are compelled to go to other schools, even 
away from home, for the same reason. The 
question of enlarging the course of instrue- 
tion, so as to accommodate this rapidiy in- 
creasing class, ought to be one of public im- 
portance. 

Tue Jnfer Ocean for Dec. 25th last, contains 
the following: 

The winter term of Milton Colleze opened 
last week. Several of las’ term’s students 
and a number of new ones will not enter until 
after the holidays. The policy of the present 
subdivision of the college year is questiona- 
ble. Many think it would be better, in sever- 
al respects, to have the fall term continue 
somewhat longer, and to have the winter 
term begin immediately after New Year's, 
The institution is prospermg. The work 
done is thorough. The exeelionce of the 
academic department is demonstrated in the 
college classes. where a comparison of the 
scholarship of those who received their prep- 
aration for college here with that of those who 
were prepared elsewhere, shows that the for- 
mer almost invariably lead the latter. The 
Iduna Lyceum and the Philomathian Society 
hold their holiday entertainments this week, 
in which the best talent of each will pat forth 
every effort to cut-do last year’s exercises. 
T he programme promises a good time. 

Pror. HENNEQUIN, of Michigan University, 
in a recent address before the teachers ot that 
state, in reference to the much discussed 
question of methods in teaching the modern 
languages, stated that the ‘told methods” have 
defects, wh ch he pointed out and suggested 
r-medies therefor. The so-called “new 
method ’ is much more defective. It is su- 
perficial, and the results obtained are of the 
most unsatisfactory nature. A complete out- 
line of a course in Freaca and German was 
then giver, showing how the theoretical and 
practical features of the study of the languages 
could be carried on hand-in-hand. The ability 
to speak a lunguaze was based upon ascien- 
tific knowledge of the grammar; but the 
study of the grammar should not be the only 
means emploved to impart a good knowledge 
of the colloquial French and German. The 
“new method” gives too much attention to 
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conversation ; the ‘‘old method"’ too mach 
attention to grammar. The one depends on 
the other, and both should be taught simul- 
taneously. 


Gov. Smiru, in his message this year, makes 
the following statement in reference to the 
public schools :— 

“I believe our schools are improving from 
year to year, particularly the rural district 
schools. where the mass of our people re- 
ceive their education, and that this improve- 
mentis due,in a large measure, primarily to 
the zealous and intelligent labors of State and 
County Superintendents, and the eathusiastic 
co-operation of the professional teachers who 
have graduated from our Normal Schools and 
State University, and the excellent colleges 
and other institutions of learning not in any 
way aided by the State. It is, therefore, a 
serious misapprehension to assume, as I fear 
many do, that the only justification and reason 
for expending the large sums of money neces- 
sary to equip and maintain our Normal 
Schools and University, are to be found in the 
direct and primary results of their labors in 
furnishing the opportunity and means of edu- 
cation to the pupils in attendance. These 
resnits, though in and of themselves by no 
means unimportant, are among the least of 
the benefits conferred by these institutions. 
Their full fruition is not seen without inclnd- 
ing the pubiic schools proper, and the good 
therein accomplished.” 


THE FOLLOWING EXTRACT from the message 
of Gov. Smith shows how tenderly he regards 
the class of unfortunate children mentioned 
by him: — 

I cannot forbear in this connection calling 
attention to the unsatisfactory provision made 
by the State for the care of dependent children 
whoare simply poor and without homes. T.e 
authorities are by law wisely prohibited from 
sending them to the poor-house, and with 
equal reason ought to be prohibited from send- 
ing them to the industrial schools. They 
ought not to be brought into association or 
contact with paupers, or with children who 
are incorrigible, or have begun criminal prac- 
tices. Their ‘rue places are in the thousands 
of homes where they are needed and would be 
welcome, where trey could confer as well as 
receive benefits. Institution-life at best is 
but a poor substitute for home, and in the 
cases of these children sheuld be only ahalt- 
ing place and distributing station. The more 
I reflect upon this subject, the more positive 
become my convictions that the next public 
enterprise to be undertaken in Wisconsin 
should be a schoo! for dependent children, 
separate and distinct from the industrial 
schools.” 


Super, Isuam, of Walworth county, closes 
his last term of most efficient work, with the 
following words : 

“The four years of service in connection 
with the office of Superintendent, have been 
fraught with many pleasant and profitable 
experiences. I take especial pleasure in tes- 
tifying to the cheerful and ready endeavor of 
the teachers of the county in promoting the 
educational cause, and in seconding every 
effort of the Superintendent in this direction. 
I believe there has been a steady progress in 





all directions, owing largely to the saluta: 
effect of teachers’ institutes and normal schoo 
training, as well as to great care in the licens- 
ing of only such teachers zs are believed to be 
competent, anda greater disposition on the 
part of school boards to familiarize themselves 
with the de.ails of their important work. 
The duties of the Superintendent's offic: will 
ever den and of the incumbent ag. eat amount 
of patient, earnest, unostentatious work ; his 
motives may often be misjudged, and his most 
self-denying efforts may go unappreciated, 
but the path of duty is ever plain. For the 
many kind words of encouragement, the many 
expicssions of intelligent sympathy from the 
lips of teachers and school officers, for the 
many hospitalities and favors received of the 
kind-hearted people of the county, I have 
feelings of deep and lasting gratitude.” 

Tne Boarpv or Epucation of La Crosse 
decided to reduce the salary of the city super- 
intendent of schools from $1,200 to $810, this 
year. Prof. C. W. Roby, who has held the 
position the past three years, declined to be a 
candidate for re-election; andJ. J. Fruit, Esq., 
a former principal in one of the ward schools 
of the city, was chosen in his place. Mr. 
Fruit was the unanimous choice of the board, 
after Prof. Roby had signified his declinature. 
He is a lawyer in successful practice. The 
Democrat, of La Crosse, thus speaks of Prof. 

toby’s work: 

“For the past three years he has been in 
the very heart of the work, with which he is 
as familiar as any of the teachers. He sys- 
tematized. He formulated a complete and 
specific course of study in the place of one of 
no account, or inferior. The high school 
course has been made a thoroughly practical 
work, and ample time allowed to make this an 
efficient one. He has toned down many useless 
and ornamental features. He entered into 
this business with the natural pride of a man 
who aims high in his chosen profession—as 
the lawyer in the preparation of his case, or 
theeditorin his presentation of news. He 
created a bond of sympathy between the 
teachers, with each other and himself—and 
by his exainple drew around him competent 
and earnest workers to one end. That end 
was the highest efficiency in all the branches 
of instruction. He let everything else go for 
thi-,and suffered himself to be known in 
society asa cold and unsympathetic man, be- 
cause devoting himself only to his business. 
From these teachers all of this can be ascer- 
tained. In no better way can all of this be 
shown, than in the increased attendance and 
punctuality of scholars. We find in thelast 
report the remarkably high per centum of 
6.43 on the number which belonged to the 
schools. Since Mr. Ro!.y accepted the super- 
intendency, the enrollment has increased from 
1,50 to about 2,00, 

Tuer people of Cady Creek, a ‘district in 
Pierce Co., have organized a reading school. 
Persons attending are required to pay twenty- 
five cents, which entitles them to member- 
ship. The money is to be used in purchasing 
a library. 
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